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NORDA MAKES GOOD SCENTS 


Exclusive Basic Materials for: Perfumes, Cosmetics, Colognes, Soaps 


Write on your letterhead for free samples: 
NORDA, 601 W. 26 St., New York 1, N.Y. * Chicago * Los Angeles * San Francisco * Toronto * Montreal * Havana * London * Paris * Grasse * Mexico City 

















DUVEEN SOAP CORPORATION 
36-14 35th STREET + LONG ISLAND CITY 6,N.Y 
teiephone: STiliwell 4-7870 
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Social and Economic Aspects of the Soap Industry 


Roy W. Peet 31 


Changes outside the soap industry have caused major changes within 
the industry. Also as chemical knowledge increases, product im- 
provement results. Many interesting statistics are given. 


Aspects économiques et sociaux de l'industrie du savon 

Des changements au dehors da l'industrie ont apporté des change- 
ments importants dans Vindustrie elle-meme. Du fait des progrés 
constants réalisés en chimie, les produits mis sur le marché sont 
toujours améliorés. On y trouve de nombreuses et intéressantes sta- 
tistiques. 
Aspectos Sociales y Econémicos de la Industria del Jabén 

Los cambios ocurridos fuera de la industria del jabén han moti- 
vado cambios importantes dentro de la industria misma. Ademias, 
a medida que aumentan los conocimientos en quimica, las conse- 
cuencias son mejoras en los productos. Se dan aqui muchas esta- 
disticas interesantes. 
Soziale und wirtschaftliche Gesichtspunkte in der Seifenindustrie 

Anderungen ausserhalb der Seifenindustrie haben einen wesent- 
lichen Wechsel innerhalb der Industrie verursacht. Wenn sich die 
chemischen Kenntnisse erweitern, so werden auch die Erzeugnisse 
besser. Viele interessante Statistiken werden aufgefiihrt. 


Perfuming of Soaps and Related Products 


Changing demands necessitates changes in production methods to 
keep a-pace. Synthetics are playing a greater role. 
Procédés pour parfurmer les savons et les produits apparentés 

Pour répondre aux demandes sans cesse changeantes il est néces- 
saire de réviser constamment les méthodes de production. Les produits 
synthétiques jouent un role trés important. 
El Perfume de Jabones y Productos Asociados 

La devolucién en la demanda exige cambios en los métodos de 
produccién, para mantenerse al ritmo de los tiempos. Los productos 
sintéticos desempenan un rol mas importante ahora. 
Parfiimierung von Seifen und dhnlichen Erzeugnissen 

Wechselnder Bedarf bedingt Anderungen in den Produktionsmeth- 
oden, um Schritt zu halten. Synthetisches Material spielt eine immer 
gréssere Rolle. 


Triethanolamine Soap Emulsions Are Still Important 


Roy R. Failla 39 


Triethanolamine soaps continue to be of first importance, despite 
many new products for soap formulation. This is due to their unusual 
combination of desirable properties for nearly all finished products. 


Les émulsions de savon Triethanolamine sont encore trés impor- 
tantes. 


Les savons Triethanolamines continuent a etre de premiére im- 
portance malgré les nombreaux nouveaux produits s’appliquant aux 
diverses formules pour savon. Ceci s‘explique 4 cause de leurs pro- 
priété fort désirables pour la plupart des produits finis. 


Las Emulsiones de Jabén de Trietanolamina son Todavia Importantes 
Los jabones de trietanolamina siguen siendo de importancia pri- 
mordial, a despecho de los muchos productos nuevos creados para 
la formulacién de jabones. Esto se debe a su combinacién singular de 
propiedades ventajosas para casi cualquier producto acabado. 
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perfume and eau de toilette. 


$23.00 per pound 
GLORINE A. P. 


For cologne, bath oil and 
sachet. $9.50 per pound 


FLEURSCENT A. P. 


For creams, powders, hair 
sprays. $5.00 per pound 


GLORALIA A. P. 


For shampoos, bath 
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appealing floral bouquet at the 
lowest cost possible. Why not 
write today for full informa- 
tion or order a trial quantity 
for your own tests. 
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Triethanolamin Seifen-Emulsionen sind immer noch wichtig 

Triethanolamin Seifen stehen immer noch an erster Stelle trotz 
vieler neuer Erzeugnisse zur Seifen-Formulierung. Dies beruht auf 
der ungewoéhnlichen Kombination der fiir fast alle Fertigerzeugnisse 
wiinschenswerten Ejigenschaften. 


Composition of Modern Detergent Bars......... Donald Price 43 


Problems of production and compounding these soaps are set forth, 
plus a round-up of what has already been accomplished on this 
scientific front. 
' Fatt 

Composition des barres de détergent modernes 

Les problémes se référant 4 la composition et a la production de 
ces savons y sont exposés. En plus, vous y trouverez un ensemble 
d'idées sur ce qui a deja été accompli dans cette branche scientifique. 

Composicion de las Barras de Detergente Moderno 

Se indican los problemas de produccién y composicién de estos 
jabones, asi como un tratado general de lo que se ha logrado ya en 
este campo cientifico. 

Zusammensetzung moderner Waschmittel in Stiickform 

Probleme in der Produktion und Zusammensetzung dieser Seifen 
werden erértert, und eine Ubersicht iiber alles, was bisher in wissen- 
schaftlicher Hinsicht erreicht worden ist, wird gegeben. 


Modern Trend in Deodorant Soaps 
Si eatee et cbwa cad oe 6% 640dsoeed M. M. Linfield and R. E. Casely 47 


Significant research activity has been underway in the area of the 
synthesis of novel anti-bacterial agents for use in toilet bars. The 
authors project the future in the light of the past. 


Tendance moderne aux déodorants 

Des recherches riches en signification sont en train de se faire 
dans ce nouveau domaine d’agents anti-bactériens dans l'emploi des 
savnettes. Les auteurs projettent l'avenir par rapport au passé. Syr 
Tendencia Moderna en Jabones Desodorantes 

Se ha estado desarrollando una actividad investigadora significa- 
tiva en el campo de la sintesis de agentes nuevos anti-bacterianos 
para usar en barras de jabones de tocador. Los autores proyectan el 
futuro can referencia al pasado. 





Moderne Richtung bei Geruch verhiitenden Seifen 

Auf dem Gebiet der Synthese neuartiger, Bakterien bekimpfender 
Mittel zur Verwendung in Toiletten-Seifen geht eine bedeutende 
Forschungstiitigkeit vor sich. Die Autoren geben ein Zukunftsbild 
im Licht der Vergangenheit. 


Chirihid 


fragrance by 
Insoluble Metallic Soaps.................... Phillip D. Reed, Jr. 49 
PERRY The three classes of insoluble metallic soaps are discussed. Prop- 
erties of the metallic stearates are covered plus formulation and use 


in various toilet goods preparations. 





The right fragrance, whether 


















nature’s or in consumer products Savons métalliques insolubles 
always endears itself to the recip- Les trois catégories de savons métalliques insolubles y sont dis- 
ient. You too can create appeal in cutées. On y parle des propriétés des stéarates métalliques ainsi que 
your preparation through the des formules et de I’ emploi des différents produits de toilette. 
introduction of a pleasing Jabones Metdlicos Insolubles 
fragrance ! 
: Se tratan aqui las tres clases de jabones metalicos insolubles. . 
Let a trained, experienced Perry Se habla de las propiedades de los estearatos metalicos, asi como 
perfume chemist select a winning su oo y empleo en varias preparaciones de productos de 
fragrance for your product. We socaeer. 
welcome the opportunity to sub- Unlésliche metallische Seifen 
mit appropriate samples. Die drei Gruppen unléslicher, metallischer Seifen werden be- 
ati sprochen. Eigenschaften der metallischen Stearate werden behandelt, 
a 2 ee sowie deren Formeln und Verwendung in verschiedenen Toiletten- 
EIRIRIY Mitteln. 
4 N 
“ep, waaeee7 : _ 
ee Chemical Additives to Soaps.................... Paul |. Smith 51 
ERFECTion THROW ' ; a 
Author discusses various additives and gives detailed reasons for 
PERRY BROS INC using them in soaps, plus the various quantities required in formula- 
*) . . 
tions. 
MANUFACTURING PERFUME CHEMISTS 
61-14 32nd Ave., Woodside 77, N. Y. Les additifs chimiques dans le savon 
RAvenswood 1-3636 L’auteur discute des différents additifs et explique les raisons pour 
SALES OFFICES IN MAJOR CITIES lesquelles ils sont employés dans le savon. Il parle également des 
quantités requises pour ces formules. 
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Aditivos Quimicos en Jabones 
El autor habla de varios aditivos y presenta razones detalladas 
para emplearlos en jabones, aparte de las diferentes cantidades 
necesarias para las formulaciones. 
Chemische Seifen-Zusatzmittel 
13 Der Author bespricht verschiedene Zusatzmittel und fiihrt in 
einzelnen die Griinde an, warum sie in Seifen verwendet werden, 
somie die verschiedenen Mengen, die zur Formulierung notwendig 
sind. 
Fatty Acids versus Natural Fats as Cosmetic Soap Base 
PEPE TE ee SOP eet Yer Ty rrr eT yt H. A. Molteni 55 
Author discusses the pros and cons of each type of raw material for 
soap-forming base in batch production of cosmetics. Procedures and 
proper handling techniques are covered. 
Acides gras a la place de graisses naturelles comme cosmétiques de 
base pour savons 
L’auteur discute des avantages et des désavantages offerts par 
chaque type de matiére premiére servant de base pour la fabrication 
de savon dans la production en gros das cosmétiques. Techniques et 
procédés y sont soumis. 
Acidos Grasos vs. Grass Naturales como Bases para Jabones Cosmé- 
ticos 





El autor argumenta sobre los factores en pro y en contra de cada 
tipo de materia prima para base formadora de jabén, en la produc- 
cién en lotes de cosméticos. Se tratan aqui los procedimientos y las 
técnicas correstas de manipulacién. 

Fettséiuren im Gegensatz zu natiirlichen Fetten als kosmetische Seifen- 
basis 

Der Verfasser bespricht das Fiir und Wider jeder Art Rohmaterial 
fiir eine seifenbildende Basis bei Mengenherstellung kosmetischer 
Mittel. Die Methoden und die richtige technische Handhabung 
werden behandelt. 

Syndets versus Soap for Dry Cleaning.......... A. Davidsohn 59 
Formulae for various types of dry-cleaning detergents and soap are 
presented, plus a discussion on preparation of syndets. Author also 
covers spotting agents and the role of soap in them. 

Syndets a la place de savon pour le Nettoyage a Sec 

Formules pour différents types de détergents pour nettoyage a 
sec et pour savons y sont présentés. On y discute également la 
préparation de ces syndets. L’auteur parle aussi des détachants et le 
role que le savon y joue. 

Detergentes Sinteticos vs. el Jabén para la Limpieza a Seco 

Se presentan aqui férmulas para diferentes tipos de detergentes 
y jabones para la limpieza a seco, asi como también se habla sobre 
la preparacién de detergentes sintéticos. El autor abarca también 
el tema de substancias manchadoras y el papel que desempefa el 
jabén en ellas. 

Synthetische Mittel (“Syndets”) im Gegensatz zu Seife bei chem- 
ischer Reinigung 

Formeln fiir verschiedene Arten synthetischer Mittel und Seife zur 
chemischen Reinigung werden aufgefiihrt, und die Herstellung syn- 
thetischer Mittel (“Syndets”) wird besprochen. Der Verfasser be- 
handelt auch Mittel zur Fleckentfernung und die Rolle, die Seife 
dabei spielt. 

Is There a Place for Soap in Shampoos?... John R. Gilman, Jr. 62 
The trend continues for shampoos to be more than cleansing prep- 
arations for the hair. The formulation must also have a cosmetic 
advantage. Too, various hair preparations must be tolerated by the 
shampoo. 


Y a-t-il une place pour les savons dans les Schampooings? 

De plus en plus on ne se contente pas d’employer les schampooings 
pour laver simplement les cheveux. Le formule doit aussi contenir 
un avantage cosmétique. Et aussi, un grand nombre de préparations 
pour cheveux doivent etre tolérées par le schampooing. 


Hay Lugar para el Jabén en los Champtis? 

Continua la tendencia favorable a champus en forma de prepara- 
ciones algo mas que simplemente limpiadoras para el cabello. La 
formulacién debe tener también una ventaja cosmética. Ademas, el 
champti debe tolerar a varios preparados para el cabello. 

Spielt Seife eine Rolle bei Schampun? 

Shampun ist auch weiterhin nicht nur ein Haar-Reinigungsmittel. 
Das Priaparet soll auch in kosmetischer Hinsicht Vorteile bieten. Auch 
muss das Schampun verschiedene Haarmittel vertragen. 
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114 EAST 25th STREET, NEW YORK 10, N. Y. OREGON 4-0510 


Where Perfume Oil 
Quality 


is irreproachably correct 


SOLE DISTRIBUTORS IN THE U. S. AND CANADA FOR CHARABOT & CIE., SUCCESSORS TO HUGUES AINE, GRASSE, FRANCE. 
Founded in 1817 
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Penicks newest floral fragrance! 


One of the most elegant and delightful mixed florals 
we've ever offered! 

We're pleased to recommend it for a wide variety 

of toiletries, cosmetics and household preparations. 
Low concentrations impart a blend of dew-fresh 
fragrances in pleasingly subtle accents. 


BOUQUET CONTESSA is compatible with most 
formulations and stable in aerosols. 
Be sure to write for a generous sample today! 


Aromatics and Flavors Department 
S.8.PENICK & COMPANY © 100 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK 8 © 735 W. DIVISION ST., CHICAGO 10 


LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO PORTLAND, ORE. 














THE ANATOMY OF A FRAGRANCE.... 


PICTURED HERE ARE THE INGREDIENTS THAT COMPRISE PERFUME COMPOUND No. 34131... . 


While this is a fairly simple formulation containing some thirty different constituents, it serves—when presented 
in this manner—to illustrate the complexity of a typical fragrance. By referring to the keyed diagram on the 
back of this insert, all ingredients can be identified. As supplier of these ingredients, ours is the responsibility 
for each product’s purity, uniformity and quality ...and we pursue this obligation zealously. Whether in the 
manufacture or processing of these materials, or in the careful investigation and selection of supply sources 
where botanically derived natural oils are involved, our first consideration is for the superiority and salability 
of the finished product. When it comes to providing a proper solution to a customer's specific problem, then 
the experience and aesthetic discrimination of our creative perfumers are brought into play. Thus, with skill and 
patience, we achieve a result such as Compound No. 34131, presented—anatomically—above. FRITZSCHE is a 
name truly dedicated to product salability through finished product quality ... that is why we feel our materials 


and services are so vitally important to you. 
SEE OveR [_> 
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THESE MATERIALS 
ARE KEYED TO PRODUCE 
FINER FINISHED GOODS.... 





ABSOLUTE OF JASMINE SEILLANS ®— Exctu- 
sive source of supply and special processing 
COUMARIN Commercially available synthetic. 


. 10% Solution ALDEHYDE C-10 IN ALCOHOL 


Commercially available synthetic. 


. HELIOTROPIN EXTRA—Exclusive source of 


supply 

OIL SAGE CLARY EXTRA—E€xclusive source of 
supply 

RHODINOL PURE —Isolated by Clifton process. 

10% Solution ALDEHYDE C-11 IN ALCOHOL— 
Commercially available synthetic. 

10% Solution OIL COSTUS ROOT IN ALCOHOL 


Exclusive source of supply. 


. FRITZBRO® SYNTHETIC FLOWER OIL RED 


ROSE —F.B. specialty. 


. 10% Solution ABSOLUTE CIVET IN ALCOHOL 


Exclusive Clifton process 


. VETIVER ACETATE EXTRA—Ciifton produced 
synthetic 
. METHYL 1|ONONE GAMMA—Commercially 


available synthetic. 
ABSOLUTE OF OAK MOSS SEILLANS® F-27 


Exclusive source of supply. 


y 
. HYDROXY-CITRONELLAL EXTRA—Ciifton pro- 


duced synthetic. 


. OIL YLANG YLANG EXTRA—Exclusive source of 


supply 
VETIVEROL--isolated by Clifton process. 


. MUSK KETONE—Commercially available syn- 
thetic 
. TINCTURE AMBERGRIS—Our own production; 


exclusive source of supply. 


. SANTALOL— Isolated by Clifton process. 


OIL ORANGE SWEET TERPENELESS—€xciu- 


sive Clifton process. 


. iso-AMYL SALICYLATE—Clifton produced syn- 


thetic 
MUSK AMBRETTE — Commercially available 
synthetic 


. LINALYL ACETATE 90/92% ESTER FROM 


BOIS DE ROSE —Clifton produced synthetic. 


. Oli ROSE USP KAZANLIK EXTRA—Exclusive 


source of supply 

NEROLI PETALE SYNTHETIC No. 31553—F.8. 
specialty 

FLORA No. 32076—F.8. specialty 

OIL PATCHOULY SINGAPORE RECTIFIED 
Exclusive source of supply and special re- 
processing. 


. laevo—LINALOOL F.B.—Isolated by Clifton 


process. 

STYROLYL ACETATE—Clifton produced syn- 
thetic 

AMBREINE No. 20723—-F.B. speciaity. 





IT’S BEEN TRULY SAID that you can’t make a silk purse out of a sow’s ear. 


By the same token, no perfumer, however skilled, can compose a fragrance 


masterpiece from materials of dubious grade. In fact, purity and uniformity 


are critical factors in the evaluation of any ingredient intended for the per- 


fumer’s use. That is why FRITZSCHE’s 90-year record of experience and relia- 


bility is so important to its customers. That is why FRITZSCHE strives for 


continuing betterment of its products through advanced research, automatic 


instrumental analysis and control, and—wherever possible—by 








of its products and services. 








the employment of new and improved production techniques. 
By such means it hopes to make 1961 the greatest in all its 


years! ... greatest for its customers .. . greatest in the quality 


FRITZSCHE BROTHERS, Inc. 


76 NINTH AVENUE NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 


Branch Offices and *Stocks: Atianta, Ga., Boston, Mass., *Chicago, III., Cincinnati, Ohio, Greensboro, N. C., 
*Los Angeles, Cal., Philadelphia, Pa., San Francisco, Cal., St. Louis, Mo., Montreal and *Toronto, Canada; 
*Mexico, D. F. and *Buenos Aires, Argentina. Plants: Clifton, N. J. and Buenos Aires, Argentina. 





MANUFACTURERS AND SUPPLIERS OF ESSENTIAL OILS, AROMATIC CHEMICALS, BASIC PERFUME AND FLAVOR RAW MATERIALS 
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A truly new perfume specialty, Freshner IT 
possesses the unique ability of giving a fresh lift 
to scented products, whether used by itself or 

to enhance finished perfume formulas. 








The total effect of Freshner II is unusually re- gi 
freshing. With it you can attain many new high- . 
lights for greater originality with your present 

perfumes in a wide range of applications. 


Freshner II has been extensively tested 
with excellent results: 


IN CREAMS — Odor character, stability and 
color retained after shelf life and heat tests. 


IN SOAPS — Clean, fresh odor retained with 
little loss of initial character after 
sunlight, heat and shelf testing; 

no discoloration. 


IN POWDERS — Odor character and 
strength fully retained, stability 
and color unaffected. 


IN AEROSOLS — Completely soluble, 
Freshner II lends a clean, fresh, 
breezy fragrance without heavy 

or cloying note. 


IN PERFUMES—Superimposes 
a clean, fresh lift without 
overpowering original 
fragrance type. 


PRICE 
$12.50 


per Ib. 
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Q. We have a foam hair wash lotion containing the follow- 


ing ingredients: (formula given). We are interested in 
including a chemical in the formula which would serve 
as a dandruff solvent and remover. We have heard that 
selenium disulfide is used for this purpose. Could you 
please advise how this chemical is incorporated and 
the amount generally used in a hair lotion? Perhaps 
you could also recommend another chemical better 
suited to remove dandruff? B. U., Rhode Island 


Please be advised that the use of selenium disulfide in 
this type of scalp preparation is patented and therefore 
you are unable to use it. There are very few materials 
which are true solvents for dandruff. Many will kill 
some bacteria associated with dandruff and these con- 
sist of a group of germicides, the best known of which 
is hexachlorophene. Other substances loosen the scales 
of dandruff and by brushing or washing will disappear. 
Still other substances have a different action and these 
are generally sulfur compounds of which colloidal sul- 
fur is the best example. You can get colloidal sulfur 
from your local wholesale druggist. 


For many years we have been an enthusiastic sub- 
scriber of your magazine and follow with interest all 
your instructive publications. Our company at present 
specializes in the production, import and marketing of 
cosmetics. Our products such as hair dyes, home perma- 
nents, sun tan lotions, hair tonics, and shampoos are 
best sellers. Having the intention to produce a new 
liquid shampoo on a triethanolamine lauryl sulfate base, 
we would be happy to have your recommendations for 
products to add to this liquid in order to provide the 
softness, thickness and fatting of this shampoo. C. M. 
T., Iran 


The best modifiers for a shampoo built on triethanola- 


mine lauryl sulfate are alkylolamides of lauric—stearic 
acid. In addition, you may want to add some water 
soluble lanolin which, as you know, is lanolin that has 
been treated with varying amounts of ethylene oxide 
to make it water soluble. Glycol laurates have also been 
used for enhancing hair gloss. The alkylolamide gives 
you the thickness and some of the superfatting which 
you require. 


Recently several bleaching creams using hydroquinone 
as the active ingredient have been put on the market. 
Please advise if you have any information regarding the 
amount of hydroquinone be used in a product of 
this type. We would also be interested in any literature 
references you can give us. V. R., La. 


We do not recommend the use of hydroquinone or its 
derivatives for the purpose of bleaching skin. We are 
not aware that hydroquinone itself is being used for 
this purpose, but we do know that there have been a 
number of papers published in dermatological journals 
on the use of butyl hydroquinone. Indeed, the discov- 
ery that this material would bleach skin was accidental. 
It is an antioxidant used in the compounding of rubber. 
Negroes handling the mixture eventually found them- 
selves developing white spots on their hands and arms. 
The difficulty with compounds of this type is that the 
bleaching is not uniform; the ingredient can be ab- 
sorbed, may have a systemic action, and if so, may 
remove color from all mechanisms of the body which 
could produce color in the same manner as color i 
produced in the skin. We cannot make any literature 
searches for you, but we suggest that you look into 
Chemical Abstracts and the quarterly Index Medicus. 
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New York 10, N. Y. 


Division of 


AMERICAN AROMATICS, INC. 
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The delicately rich aroma of flowering Rliotrope-< 
yours —* 


in | 


SHULTON 





Recognized as an industry classic, SHULTON's famous ‘‘Helio”’ is universally popular for 
exceptional purity, uniformity and economy in use. It’s an indispensable sweetening 
and fixative component in traditional lilac, sweet pea, lily-of-the-valley, heliotrope and 
other floral bouquets. Choose perfume or soap grade crystals for fine toiletries, tech- 
nical grade for industrial uses. For information and samples, why not write today? 





SHULTON FINE CHEMICALS vision of Shuilton, inc. = 630 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N. Y. ® Circle 5-6263 





Making good products better—through research 











LEHMANN 
ACHINES 


reduce 


soap production costs! 


Lehmann Soap Mills, Amalgamators, Plodders 
and other Lehmann Soap Finishing Machines 
have two objectives: to increase output at 

low cost and to operate with minimum mainte- 
nance. Resultant savings improve the profit 
margin substantially. Replacement of obsolete 


units in your plant now with modern Lehmann 
The LEHMANN MODEL 
651-SV 
Sight-O-Matic Five-Roll Mill position in the soap industry. 
is a money-maker for any 
soap plant. 


Machines can greatly aid your competitive 








MODEL 40 G-B MODEL 310-P MODEL 310-F MOD# 40 G-Y 
Bottom Dump Amalgamator. Preliminary Plodder. Finishing Plodder. Tilting Type Amalgamator. 

















Send for further information on any of the Lehmann Machines in which you are 
interested. We will also conduct milling tests on samples of your product without charge. 


For those soap manufacturers who are not prepared to invest in new equip- 
ment at this time, we offer Lehmann Certified Factory Reconditioning Service. 
We can restore your present machines to higher operating efficiency. 


SOLD AND SERVICED NATIONWIDE BY 


J. M. LEHMANN COMPANY, 


| Processing machinery 550 New York Ave., Lyndhurst, N. J. 
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ANHYDROUS USP X-TRA DEODORIZED GRADE 


ANHYDROUS USP 
ANHYDROUS USP 
ANHYDROUS USP 


RITALAN (100% Pure Lanolin Oil). 


The lipid and oil soluble 
liquid lanolin— 
Hypo-Allergenic—Penetrant— 
Moisturizer—Plasticizer. 

Will not depress skin 
respiration. 


RITACHOL (Liquid cholesterol 
emulsifier), Non-ionic— 
surface active—Hypo-Aller- 
genic—Emollient—Moisturizer 
balanced free Cholesterol 
plus other Sterols. 


LANOLIN 


COSMETIC GRADE 





PHARMACEUTICAL GRADE 


INDUSTRIAL GRADE 


DERIVATIVES 


ETHOXYLATED LANOLIN 
USP 50% & 100% Active. 
A water soluble 
hydrophillic lanolin 

with surface active 
properties. 


FORLAN “T” A solid 
base containing 
active lanolin 
fractions 

to provide utmost 
emolliency and 
emulsion stability. 


FORLAN “G” an inexpen- 
sive lanolin cholesterol 
base designed primarily 
for cream hair oils. 


RITALATE 

Ethoxylated RITALAN. 
Designed primarily for hair 
products—rinses, shampoos, etc. 


CUSTOM MADE LANOLIN DERIVATIVES EXCLUSIVELY 
DESIGNED FOR SPECIFIC CUSTOMER REQUIREMENTS 


Write for suggested formulas and samples. 


R.1.T.A. CHEMICAL CORP. 


612 N. MICHIGAN AVENUE 


EAST COAST 


J. L. SIMMONS CO. 
10-11 46th Ave. 

LONG ISLAND CITY 1, N. Y. 
Phone: STILLWELL 4-3888 
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Telephone SUperior 7-0051 


AGENTS 
GULF STATES 


L. H. BAILEY INC. 
P.O. Box 5407, Station B 
NEW ORLEANS 15, LA. 
TW 9-6388 
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CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 


WEST COAST 


GAMELCY & BRADBURN 
4608 E. 50th Street 

LOS ANGELES 58, CALIF. 
LUDLOW 9-5756 
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A division of VERONA-PHARMA Chemical Corporation, 


Manufacturers of aromatic chemicals and specialties of highest quality 


for the perfumer, cosmetician, and soap manufacturer 


in our Newark, New Jersey Plant. 


Also U.S.A. distributors for: 


HAARMANN & REIMER 


HOLZMINDEN, GERMANY 
for their world renowned perfume specialties, 
compounds, aromatic chemicals, and flavors. 


J. & E. SOZIO 


GRASSE, FRANCE 
Producers of the finest 
natural Flower Oils, Absolutes, Resinoides, 
and Essential Oils since 1757. 


Write for our complete list of specialties 


and other aromatic chemicals. 






REGISTERED TRADEMARK 





VERONA AROMATICS 


A DIVISION OF VERONA-PHARMA CHEMICAL CORP. 
Plant and Main Office: 
26 VERONA AVENUE, NEWARK 4, NEW JERSEY, TEL: HUMBOLDT 3-3200- NEW YORK: WORTH 2.3153 
Branch Office: 
208 N. WELLS STREET, ROOM 200, CHICAGO 6, ILL., TEL: CENTRAL 6-5815 








For some it is this: swell of sea, sweep of sky, sting of salt, boom of spray, and the sleek hull winging...am 


game in a fearnaught world. For others no less quick or bold, adventure comes in other challenges to min4 , 


muscle. But to each of us, it carries its own cargo of sights and sounds and smells that move us and quicken 


heartbeats in response and recognition. If you seek to pluck adventure from the air and put it in a flash 


flacon, Givaudan can help you. No one knows more about the uses of fragrance, or its ever-changing fashj 


And no one has helped so many searchers for a special, unique fragrance find 


GIVAUDA 


their perfect answer. Givaudan-Delawanna, Inc., 321 West 44th St., New York 36 First in the world of fragra 


WHAT 
Kwesi 
FRAGRANCE 
OF 
ADVENTURE 


D 


COPYRIGHT 1960 BY GIVAUDAN.DELAWANNA, 
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DESIDERATA 


Maison G. deNavarre, M.S., F.A.LC. 


Notes 

At 47 years of age a man is pretty 
young to join his Maker, but Irving 
Colbert did. His passing leaves a 
void that will be difficult to fill... . 
Dave Tillotson has decided to be a 
consultant. Good luck, old boy. I 
know what it is like. Hope clients 
are many and profitably apprecia- 
tive. 

Inspecting some private label 
companies in Latin America, was 
surprised that the aerosol equip- 
ment was German; lots of other 
equipment was both German and 
Japanese. 

Armando Breton, Executive Sec- 
tary of the Mexican counterpart of 
the T.G.A. is an avid student of the 
ancient Maya and Inca... . Was 
able to christen with bubbly cham- 
pagne, Bill Trevino’s new home, 
. ae Ingenieur Illescas (Salubri- 
dad) has his own “private” pyra- 
mid which I hope to see next time 
I am in Mexico. Chipp’s, Delmoni- 
co's, Villa Fontana, El] Folcolare, 
Quid, Bavaria and Muralto (on top 
of the city’s tallest building) are 
all good spots in Mexico City— 
maybe a bit expensive . . . . Pana- 
ma City’s free port isn’t so free. 
Keflavik, Iceland has better deals. 
.... From here I go to Western 
Canada—what a change! 

Koulourides and co-workers find 
that tooth enamel in humans can be 
rehardened by solutions of calcium 
phosphates (Ca/P ratio of 1.67) 
Nature, 189, p. 226 (1961) ..... All 
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the best to Tom Farrell, long time 
co-owner and editor of our worthy 
contemporary, Drug and Cosmetic 
Industry, in his retirement. But 
why retire to Ireland? The aging 
Irelander who has the money, goes 
elsewhere. Tom must have a rea- 
son. 

Have seen some of the water 
soluble pearls containing lemon oil 
produced by National Cash Regis- 
ter Company, research department. 
They may have quite an idea here. 
The pearls can come as fine as pow- 
der . . . . Kligman now confirms 
that hair loss can come from anxiety 
(Feb. Arch. Dermatol. )—but it can 
grow back . . . . This department 
must agree with Steve Mayham and 
Jake Reck in their blast at F.D.A. 
because of a proposed regulation 
which would deny exemption to 
rinses, tints and color shampoos by 
excluding them from the definition 
of “Hair Dyes”. 

Soon to appear in the AMERICAN 
PeERFUMER will be a digest of 
Chiu’s article in the Feb. 11 A.M.A. 
Journal refuting the rejuvenating 
effect of Anna Aslan’s procaine 
treatment. Read it . . . . Same issue 
of the A.M.A. Journal carried an 


interesting article showing that 
heart attacks occur more often 
among lower salaried men, and 


least in the high salary group. The 
report was based on a du Pont 
study of over 75,000 men in the 
company population 


Aerosol hair spray patent 
The U. S. District Court upheld 
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the validity of U. S. Patent 2,871,- 
161, the controversial La Maur 
PVP Hair Spray patent. However, 
one finds Judge Devitt’s decision 
hard to understand; particularly 
that portion which states that the 
patent covers copolymers; for if it 
wouldn't, an inventor would be re- 
stricted so narrowly as to invite 
imitation due to the indefiniteness 
of his patent, says Judge Devitt, 
This is a new twist. But the appeal 
may clarify this issue. 

Right on the heels of this litiga- 
tion came a price increase on one 
of the more useful materials that 
doesn't interfere with the La Maur 
patent. 

The supplier explains it this way. 
They are not “on stream” yet with 
a full scale plant. The demand for 
pilot plant lots has increased great- 
ly since the patent decision. The 
supplier has been selling pilot plant 
material at prices of full scale op- 
eration. They are no longer able to 
do so. Hence, the price goes up to 
the proper “pilot plant” size pro- 
duction. Meanwhile, a lot of people 
are waiting full scale operation. 


F.D.A. seizures for February 

It’s a polyglot assortment of seiz- 
ures. Atlantic Ocean water selling 
for $3.75 per gallon—claimed to be 
a “Chemical Smorgasbord”. Good 
for Arthritis all the way to Parkin- 
son's disease. Rotten eggs in Tenn- 
essee, Bennie peddlers in Alabama, 
Vitamins and three cosmetics. A 
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miracle cream able to “look below 
the surface”. A suntanning lotion 
that heals burns, corrects acne, and 
positively prevents sunburn. A skin 
lotion that had a circular stating, 
“Now you can get what Yoga gives 

without standing on your 
head.” 


Liquid eye liner 

A supplier of a trade named 
grade of magnesium aluminum sili- 
cate offers a basic formula for ex- 
perimenters on which to base a 
liquid eye liner. It consists of: 


magnesium aluminum 


ERE - 2.5 to 3.5% 
ROPE Pee rrr up to 75% 
ERR GARR ren ree 2.0% 
DEE Vai atusiateane sok au ses 10% 
ie Sarna ear aa-olp ease 10% 


preservative qs. 


Add the silicate to the water under 
agitation until smooth. Dissolve the 
PVP in water, with the aid of heat. 
Add the PVP solution to the silicate 
dispersion, followed by the pigments. 
Milling or homogenizing may be nec- 
essary to obtain a smooth product. 
The preservative should be dissolved 
in the water used for dispersing the 
silicate. 

Eye preparations are often not 
perfumed. If they are, great care 
should be exercised to use low 
concentrations of non-sensitizing 
fragrance. 


Introduction a [Etude des Par- 
fumes by T. Bassiri. 278 pages, 
illustrated and indexed. In the 
U.S.A., Stechert-Hafner, Inc., New 
York 3, New York, 1960, Price 
$8.50. 

This is a beginner's book on per- 
fumes, and the art of perfumery. 
The text is divided into 5 chapters 
starting with a discussion of the 
vocation or profession, odor, per- 
fumes, a discussion of well known 
perfumery oils and finally a review 
of the main synthetic chemical aro- 
matics used in Perfumery. 

Throughout, one sees the hand 
of an experienced perfumer prepar- 
ing the text. Helpful to the neo- 
phyte is the classification of odors 
by perfumers of recent times such 
as Cerbelaud and Billot. Useful, 
too, is a long list of terms used in 
perfumery which one often sees 
used in describing an odor or an 
odorous material. 

A considerable amount of space 
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is devoted to chemistry and the 
role it plays in fragrance develop- 
ment. Skin safety, incompatibilities, 
are mentioned and stressed. A basic 
substances _ fre- 
quently used by perfumers enables 
the budding perfumer to get start- 
ed sensibly. The formulas then 


set of aromatic 


suggested are simple classics of 
modern formulation. 
On page 142 the author presents 





BETTER 
COSMETICS with 


SOPALM 


and 


ISOMYST, 








a review of the properties of 
well known essential oils, running 
through page 175. The chapter on 
synthetic aromatics contains almost 
90 pages of interesting facts. 

This is not a book of formulas. 
It is an introduction to perfumery, 
masterfully presented as a text al- 
most, one can say, in academic 
style. All novices and old timers 
will find the book inspiring and 
helpful. (M. G. deN.) 


@ Isopalm and Isomyst 
are new words for 

new achievements in the 
quality of Isopropyl 
Palmitate and 

Isopropyl! Myristate. 
Produced from extremely 
pure Palmitic and 
Mpristic acids, these 
cosmetic esters exhibit 
new, low levels of 

odor and color you 

can’t afford to miss. 


These are only two of a 
large family of modern 
products produced 
exclusively for the 
cosmetic industry by 
WILSON - MARTIN 
including Stearic Acids, 
Oleic Acids, and a full 
line of esters and 
emulsifiers. 


Write today for further 
information or ask for 
our local representative 
to personally call on you 
with a free sample. 


WILSON-MARTIN 
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Snyder Avenue & Swanson Street, Phila. 48, Pa. 
Div. of WILSON & CO., Ine. 
Producers of esters for over 25 years 
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Since 1768 the House of Chiris has dedicated itself to the Fifth Sense 
(Olfactive). In the development of Essential Oils, Floral Absolutes, 
Chemical Isolates, Synthetic Chemicals, and all those creations and 
specialties which combine industrial aromatics with natural 
products and produce fragrance, the House of Chiris has a cherished 
history. Today Chiris maintains laboratories headed by experienced 
chemists who have available to them not only the accumulated knowledge 
of generations of Chiris perfumers and chemists, but also the research 
facilities of six modern laboratories located in Grasse and Paris, London, 
Sao Paulo (Brazil), Buenos Aires (Argentina), and New York City. 
Whether Essential Oils, Isolates, or combinations thereof, are used as 
fragrance conStituents by the perfumery, soap, cosmetics or allied 
industries, we are happy to be consulted. 


ANTOIN E CHIRIS CO., INC. 220 East 23 Street, New York 10, N. Y. 


MANUFACTURING LABORATORIES 
GRASSE + PARIS - LONDON « SAO PAULO +» BUENOS AIRES 
REPRESENTATIVES WORLD-WIDE 
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KESSLER 


FATTY AND DIBASIC ACID ESTERS 
OF 
MONOHYDRIC AND POLYHYDRIC ALCOHOLS 


ee -. a 
ESTERS FOR INDUSTRY 


: pres “CJ 
~~ Since bi RN 192] 
CSSLES 





QUALITY- UNIFORMITY - DEPENDABILITY 


Over 39 years of service to the Cosmetic and Pharmaceutical Industries 


KESSLER CHEMICAL CoO.,Ine. 


7292 State Road ° ; . Philadelphia 35, Pa. 


b.. 
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Standardization and high quality 

_ aromatic chemicals, essential oils 
and perfume specialties guaran- 
teed through individual shipment 
testing in the D&O Analytical & 
Contro| Laboratory. 
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ESSENTIAL OILS arRomarTic CHEMICALS 
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sarkosy! MiLso 


Sodium Lauroy! Sarcosine 
C,,H,,;CON(CH,)CH,COONa 


30% aqueous solu 

of high purity, water-w 
rele lel at oacts 

anti-corrosive 
especially useful in 
synergistic combination 


with lauryl! sulfate 


fol lolaenlelichalelame)| 
are lan) elelehwr- fale! 
hair preparations 
dentifrice 

skin cleaners 
pharmaceuticals 


aerosol products 


also available 

Sodium Lauroy! Sarcosine 97 ‘ 
Lauroyl Sarcosine 

Cocoyl Sarcosine 

Stearoy! Sarcosine 

Oleoy! Sarcosine 


write for samples 
Pelee mibcciecheelacm celer-)" 


Geigy 
nds Chicas 
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LEAF 
ALCOHOL 





Now available, this unique alcohol of extreme 
purity, occurring widely in numerous plants, fruits 
and vegetables, and possessing the characteristic 
odor of freshly-cut foliage. Use traces of this leaf 
alcohol in your fine perfume and flavor formula- 
tions to achieve an ideal naturalness. 


CROTON-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 
New York Office: 507 Fifth Avenue, Phone: MUrray Hill 7-5133 
Compagnie Parento, Ltd. - 73 Adelaide Street West, Toronto 1, Ontario, Canada 


WH 
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Lor Qnty Quiti-perspinanit’ base 


IT’S WISE TO 
COME TO REHEIS FIRST 











No other supplier produces as many grades of the 
basic ingredient for anti-perspirants as Reheis. 
Choose from five different forms of Chlorhydrol® . . . 
granular, fine, medium, impalpable, and 50% w/w 
solution . .. for the perfect type for your cream, lotion, 
spray and powder formulae. 

For your stick deodorants, there’s Chloracel® .. . a 
40% w/w solution or powder for alcoholic sticks. 
And all Reheis anti-perspirants are safe ... won’t de- 
stroy fabrics or irritate skin. Do not require buffering. 
Available in any quantity from stock. 

That’s why it’s wise to come to Reheis first for anti- 
perspirant supplies or technical help. For detailed 
information, write to: 


REHEIS COMPANY, INC. 
Berkeley Heights e New Jersey 


Set Clo 
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Ethyl Linalool Roche is a new homolog of lina- 
lool. More lasting than linalool, it has a 
sweeter, softer odor and a finer bouquet. In 
combination with linalool it produces new shad- 
ings. Also available is Ethyl Linalyl Acetate 
Roche with a natural sweetness. Roche Aromatics 
are available through principal essential oil 


distributors. 


AROMATICS DIVISION 


HOFFMANN-LA ROCHE INC - NUTLEY 10°:N.J. 


NOrth 7-5000 . N.Y.C. -OXford 5-1400 












Nour Huilable — 


LINALYL ESTERS 





Made by a new patented process to give 
greater stability -- 


LINALYL FORMATE 
LINALYL PROPIONATE 
LINALYL BUTYRATE 


LINALYL ISOBUTYRATE 


NEROLIDYL ESTERS 





Completely new. Retain the blending power 
of nerolidol but have greater perfume value -- 


NEROLIDYL FORMATE 
NEROLIDYL ACETATE 
NEROLIDYL PROPIONATE 


NEROLIDYL ISOBUTYRATE 


AROMATICS DIVISION 


HOFFMANN-LA ROCHE INC . worry 10. ng. 


NOrth 7-5000 . N.Y.C. -OXford 5-1400 























In human identification a fingerprint is regarded as an infallible 
characteristic of the individual. In chemical analysis a substance 
is characterized just as unmistakably by its spectrum. The use of 
spectroscopy as a modern means of quality control serves as 

a check on manufacturing and thus guarantees uniform quality 
Spectroscopy has in addition become an indispensable tool in our 


physico-chemical research laboratories for both research and development. 


DRAGOCO INC. 


KING ROAD -TOTOWA=-N.J. 


We have published a booklet entitied 


"Absorption Spectroscopy *, and st 


pleased to place it at the dist 
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The Question of Quality 
Has Always Been Answered 
by Heiko 


You can rest assured that the basic materials— 
Aromatics and Essential Oils—guaranteed by 
Heine & Co. are superior to all others on the 
market. 


For more than 50 years, perfumers have relied 
on Heiko Synthetic Flower Oils and Aromatic 
Specialties and Bases. The special Heiko Proc- 
ess—steadily developed, constantly improved— 
has always insured the highest excellence, 
Heiko is a name world-famed. It will bring you 
unique satisfaction in your perfumes, face 
powders, face creams, lotions, and colognes. 


Heiko products are basic materials. You will 
see the definite difference when you test them. 


Let us send you samples of: 


Heiko-Lilac “A” 


This indispensable base, with the odor of 
fresh natural flowers, has a world-wide 
reputation. 


Heiko-Neroli 
This perfect artificial substitute for the nat- 
ural oil will not discolor. 

Heiko-Pink 


This is one of our oldest products, recom- 
mended for all carnation compositions. Its 
distinctive strength gives it unusual retentive 
power. 


Convallol 
Its lily-of-the-valley odor gives compositions 
an extraordinarily natural and long-lasting 
perfume. 


Your inquiries are wanted and welcomed. 
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What are the social-economic 


aspects of the soap industry? 


Roy William Peet has been en- 
gaged in soap manufacturing busi- 
ness since 1918. Currently, manager 
of the Association of American Soap 
& Glycerine Producers, Inc., New York 
City, Peet was in the sales department 
of Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co. from 
1922-26. 

He was director of advertising 
1937-40; assistant to president 1940- 
44; and vice president of the firm 
until 1948 when he joined the soap and glycerine group. 
During World War Il he was chairman of the American 
Fat Salvage Committee. 
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by Roy W. Peer, Manager, 


Association of American Soap & 
Glycerine Producers, Inc., New York City 


S OAP IS SUCH A FAMILIAR product of day to day 
use that it is easy to overlook or forget that it is 
highly important and has an intensely interesting and 
dynamic history. There is no authentic record of the 
origin or first use of soap, and the several theories, 
including the discovery of the washing properties of 
the combination of wood ashes and fat from sacrificial 
animals, are so well known that there is no need to 
repeat them. 

From the early days after the birth of Christ and 
up to the fall of Rome, cleanliness and culture had 
a happy alliance. Rome carried the sound principles 
of dependable water supply and of adequate sanita- 
tion throughout the great area under its control. It 
is only necessary to consider the recurrent periods of 
disease and plague which occurred after the fall of 
Rome to realize that soap and cleanliness were life 
savers in the Roman Empire. Jumping with seven- 
league boots, cleanliness began again to have public 
recognition for merit after the Crusades and it has 
grown as a “way of life” almost constantly ever since. 

Curiously, soap, which already had proven its pub- 
lic health value, became subject to a government- 
granted monopoly early in the 17th century in Eng- 
land, and in 1711 an excise tax was imposed on the 
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manufacture of soap. Like all taxes, this increased— 
from one penny per pound to threepence per pound 
in 1816. The tax was abolished in 1852. 

When the present Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act 
was passed in the United States in 1937, a cosmetic 
was defined to exclude soap. Senator Copeland of 
New York, the author of the Act, and himself a prac- 
ticing physician, said during consideration of the Bill: 

“The Senator from New York (Senator Copeland 
himself) would be the last man on earth to interfere 
with the free use of soap and water. I think if the 
American people would indulge frequently in the 
use of soap and water they would escape most of 
the diseases which are conveyed by germs . . . the 
ordinary household soaps and household cleansers are 
clearly beyond the purposes of the Bill and ought 
to be definitely excluded.” 

Soap making becomes an industry 

Soap in this country at first was largely a home 
made product. With the advent of power—first water, 
then steam, then electricity—soap-making moved from 
the home to the factory. 

Soap is a cleansing adjunct. The soap manufac- 
turer must study the problems of easier removal of 
dirt to find new opportunities to serve. This is true 
regardless of the market he serves or wants to serve 
—household or non-household, fabric or plastic, skin 
or hair. In this constant search for new opportunities 
to serve, the soap industry has learned to specialize 
in research—both technical and market. 

Changes outside the soap industry have caused ma- 
jor changes within the industry. Four such changes 
are worthy of particular note: 

1. Mechanization of the washing function 

2. Increased knowledge of chemistry 

3. The increase in availability and use of washable 
materials 
4, Changes in the distribution of grocery products. 


Mechanization requires new soap products 


The hand washing of clothes used to be one of 
the most laborious chores in the home. One or two 
days a week were devoted to laundering. Soiled 
clothes were accumulated for the week. On Monday, 
or some other regular day, the accumulation was 
separated into various piles. Water in a “boiler” was 
heated, and an elaborate ritual of boiling, scrubbing, 
wringing, drying, and ironing was carried out. A bar 
of soap was rubbed on the clothes and the clothes 
were scrubbed on a corrugated board. If at all possi- 
ble, a wash woman was employed to save the house- 
wife from this drudgery. 

The gradual development of the washing machine, 
which in part required the concurrent availability 
of running hot water in the house and the wide- 
spread availability of electricity, opened a vast new 
market for the soap manufacturer. Instead of a bar 
of soap, the housewife now needed a soap which 
would dissolve quickly and completely. Any undis- 
solved particle of soap left on the clothes would leave 
an ugly brown spot after ironing. The need for solu- 
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bility led first to the development and rapidly in- 
creasing sale of soap chips and later of spray dried 
granulated soaps. Both of these products were pack- 
aged in paperboard cartons for convenient handling. 
A look at the statistics on home ownership of washing 
machines and on the sale of packaged soap products 
—chips, flakes, and granules—reveals these trends dra- 
matically. 


Sale of Chips, Flakes, 
Powdered and Granu- 
lated Soaps—in Mil- 


Home Ownership __ lions of Pounds—not 


of Washing including synthetic 
Year Machines detergents 
1921 1,535,000 524 
1931 7,185,000 1,002 
1941 15,600,000 1,838 


More recently, the development and sale of elec- 
tric automatic dishwashing machines is further reduc- 
ing the drudgery of housework with a new and 
different demand and opportunity for the soap indus- 
try. Home ownership of electric dishwashers has risen 
regularly as follows: 


Number of Homes with 


Year Electric Dishwashers 
1952 1,050,000 
1956 1,838,000 
1959 2,885,000 


196C (10 mos.) 3,200,000 


The mechanization of home laundering and _ the 
growing mechanization of home dishwashing have 
opened new demands and new opportunities for the 
soap industry. The development of some clothes 
washing machines required a soap or washing aid 
which did not foam or make a suds as freely as the 
regular soap product. The automatic electric dish- 
washer required a soap or detergent which did not 
produce an excess of foam and would not spot, stain, 
or leave a cloudy film on dishes or glassware. 

Chart 1. shows the ownership of home clothes 
washing machines per 1000 population and the sale of 
bar laundry soaps and of the newer more quickly 
soluble products, per capita. The latter includes not 
only chips, flakes, and granulated soaps but synthetic 
detergents, both liquid and non-liquid. 


Increased knowledge of chemistry 
stimulates product improvement 


The soap industry was, until fairly recently, a craft 
industry. The art and secrets of soap-making were 
jealously guarded and handed down from father to 
son, from master to apprentice. The discovery of the 
nature and relationship of fats, glycerine, and fatty 
acids in the 19th century started the requirement 
for, and the constantly increasing importance of, the 
chemical laboratory to soap manufacture. Its influ- 
ence spread from a center for process control to 
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the inspection of raw materials and the search for 
new products—for new ways to serve in providing 
quicker, easier cleaning. 

The discovery in Germany about 1930 of new 
chemical processes which would make a_ product 
similar to soap in its ability to foam and to cleanse 
was the first really new development in the chemistry 
of soap, and yet this new “synthetic detergent” gained 
acceptance very slowly until after World War II. In 
the United States the new product was useful to the 
Armed Forces in the formulation of soaps which 
would work in cold water and in salt water. Produc- 
tion facilities were limited and the volume was small. 
The shortage of fats due to the loss of the Philip- 
pines gave additional and favorable stimulus to syn- 
thetic detergent development. World War II laid the 
real groundwork for the rapid expansion of synthetic 
detergents in the post-war period. 


Synthetic detergents changed 

Originally, these new products seemed, by nature, 
to be limited to dishwashing and “light duty” laun- 
dering. The later addition of phosphates in their 
formulation made possible products which were sat- 
isfactory for the “heavy duty” requirements of wash- 
ing machines and general purpose household cleaning. 

Of the total volume of soaps and detergents in 
1959, synthetic detergents accounted for 74%. When 
it is realized that these products accounted for less 
than 4% at the end of World War II in 1945, the 
revolutionary growth is apparent. This rapid growth 
changed the economic and competitive position of 
many companies within the industry. The older soaps, 
while excellent cleansers, had one fault—they com- 
bined with the mineral salts in water to form insolu- 
ble metallic soaps. No foam was made and no deter- 
gency was available until these metallic salts (the 
hardness of the water) were overcome. The new 
synthetic detergents did not form the insoluble com- 
pounds, hence they were able to make a suds and 
to possess detergent power immediately. As this ad- 
vantage became apparent, the housewives of the 
country turned to the newer products. Later devel- 
opments in chemical knowledge led to the addition 
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of whitening or brightening agents and of soil-dis- 
persing materials which gave a whiter, cleaner wash. 
The new products were at least as readily soluble 
as the older soaps. 

At first the price per pound was higher, but the 
advantages were sufficient to overlook the small price 
differential. Today, the price differential has disap- 
peared and the usual household packaged synthetic 
detergent costs no more per pound than granulated 
soaps. 


Synthetic detergents in toilet soap 

Of the total tonnage of soaps and detergents, toilet 
soaps in 1959 accounted for approximately 13-14%. 
The impact of synthetic detergents on the toilet soap 
market has not been so great as in the products sold 
for non-personal use. Interestingly, many of the newer 
toilet bar products are combinations of soaps and 
synthetic detergents so that there is today no clear 
distinction between the two. The Soap Association 
statistics on toilet soaps do not differentiate between 
soap and synthetic detergents or combinations of 
both. Toilet soap lends itself to the aesthetic quali- 
ties of color and perfume. In addition to these addi- 
tives, germicides or bacteriostats are available for in- 
corporation in toilet bar products. Thus, depending 
on raw materials and additives used, a wide range 
of products can be and are being produced. Differ- 
ent personal tastes, different types of skin, and dif- 
ferent water qualities make this variation in toilet 
bars desirable. 


Growth of liquid synthetic detergents 


A more recent and interesting trend is the growth 
of liquid synthetic detergents. In 1959 these account- 
ed for about 17% of the total tonnage of synthetic 
detergents. But this is an increase from only 5% five 
years earlier. Of course, these products are complete- 
ly and immediately soluble, and like non-liquid syn- 
thetic detergents have the advantage of not making 
insoluble compounds in hard water—not leaving a 
ring around the dishpan. 

Most of the detergents sold for household or indus- 
trial use are anionic compounds. Non-ionic and cati- 
onic detergents are relatively small in volume but 
have important and highly specialized uses. Of the 
total tonnage of soaps and detergents it is estimated 
that household uses account for 80-85%, the balance 
going to industrial or non-household uses. 

Although there has been a great change of raw 
materials, from fats and oils to petroleum fractions, 
the chemist of today has an opportunity to use other 
materials such as tall oil and specific fatty acids. A 
soap or detergent product can be tailor-made from 
readily available materials for individual cleaning 
needs to a far greater extent and with more exact- 
ness than was ever possible before. 

The variety of raw materials, additives, water qual- 
ities and other factors involved in soap or detergent 
manufacture make elaborate testing in the laboratory 
essential. Products intended for use in washing clothes 
are carefully tested with standard soils and with ac- 
tual clothes. A real laundry patterned after the home 
laundry is routine and the procurement of a steady 
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supply of soiled clothes is common practice. If the 
product is for personal use as a toilet soap or if it is 
to come in contact with the skin, the effect on the 
skin of many people is studied. Tests for toxicity, 
foaming, detergency and personal preferences are 
elaborate and regular. All of this work is carried 
on to determine the qualities of a final finished prod- 
uct. And this is not the end. The product must go 
through elaborate sales tests to see that it perfoms 
in the field as expected from the laboratory tests 
before it is finally considered ready for real market- 
ing efforts. Work continues constantly behind the 
closed doors of the chemical laboratories of the soap 
and detergent manufacturers and elsewhere to find 
new and better products to assist in the cleansing 
process in every field. 


Increasing production and use of washable materials 
boosts soap use 

Chemistry has likewise played a great part in the 
discovery of new materials which lend themselves 
to the production of new synthetic fibres and textiles, 
and in the manufacture and application of plastics 
and protective coatings. Nearly everywhere in our 
daily lives, these new products are playing an in- 
creasing importance and, in turn, increase the use of 
soaps and detergents. In the upholstery and finish in 
our automobiles, in window shades, curtains, draper- 
ies, in upholstery in furniture, in floor coverings, in 
wall and floor finishes, our surroundings are increas- 
ingly washable. No longer is the home laundry con- 
fined to bed linens, towels and cotton clothing. In 
both men’s and women’s apparel, not to mention that 
of babies and children, washability has gained im- 
portance as a key factor in consumer choice. 


Changes in soap distribution increase importance 
of packaging and advertising 

In the early part of the 20th century, household 
soaps were sold in bulk quantities to the wholesale 
grocer who, in turn, sold and delivered to retail 
grocery stores the toilet and bar soaps of that day. 
The soap manufacturer, for competitive reasons, be- 
gan calling on the retail trade, soliciting orders which 
he, in turn, gave to the wholesale grocer for shipment 
or delivery. Over a period of time, this proved to be 
a costly method of distribution. It placed a sizable 
inventory of finished product between the soap man- 
ufacturer and the retail store. 

An old established industry practice of guarantee- 
ing the stocks of soaps in the hands of the wholesale 
trade against a decline in price gave a powerful in- 
ducement for the wholesale grocer to increase his 
inventories in a period of rising prices. This stockpil- 
ing inflated the manufacturer's sale during these pe- 
riods, although it did not reflect actual consumer 
demand. When soap prices declined, the trade quit 
buying and the manufacturer’s volume was sharply 
reduced. In addition to this unhappy circumstance, 
the manufacturer was forced to make good on his 
guarantee against decline on the large inventories 
previously purchased by the wholesaler. It is under- 
standable that in these periods the demand for red 
ink increased. 

Tallow as the basic raw material for soap manu- 
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facture was the key factor in the rise and fall of 
soap prices. The increased production and use of syn- 
thetic detergents has changed this picture drastically. 
Petroleum based alkylates at stable prices have re- 
placed tallow as the principal raw material for the 
industry. With a stable raw material base, the price 
of the finished product has not fluctuated, and there 
is no longer the incentive for large stock in wholesale 
inventories. Soap industry profits have become more 
stable. 

To reduce selling costs and increase selling efficien- 
cy, the soap manufacturer began selling direct to the 
retail trade after World War I. This was a sharp 
change in the method of distribution. With some 
hesitation the step was taken by some manufacturers, 
first by geographic sections. This change likewise re- 
duced the over-hang of large inventories in the hands 
of wholesalers and was instrumental in maintaining 
more balanced production schedules from year to 
year. This, in turn, helped materially in maintaining 
a steady labor force—better trained and higher paid. 

The change in the retail store has been as dramatic 
as elsewhere in the economy. Purchases by the house- 
wife of bulk containers of crackers, sugar, flour, and 
cereals have changed to the purchase of packaged 
products carrying brand names. This has reduced 
the reliance on the retail grocer for independent judg- 
ment and recommendation. Retailing has become a 
matter of making products readily available on retail 
shelves in plain sight. Prices have been placed on the 
product or on the shelf where the product is stored. 
Competition among retailers for store traffic has in- 
creased. Parking problems in the cities have led to 
development of large suburban shopping centers and 
super-markets. 

Competition and product promotion benefit consumer 

These changing trends in product distribution have 
brought about new competition in the soap industry 
in terms of packaging and of advertising. It is now 
strictly a problem of the soap manufacturer to see 
that his product moves from the retail shelves into 
the hands of the housewife. Experience has proven 
the efficiency of advertising, combined with other 
elements, in the successful marketing of soaps and 
detergents. The other elements are: 

1. Product quality in terms of service rendered 

2. Competitive price, quality considered 

3. Effective distribution—making the product avail- 

able at the consumer level. 

In this listing, packaging and promotion, important 
as they are, are included as a part of the advertising 
program. If any one of the three elements is weak, 
the whole marketing program is weak, regardless of 
the advertising. Numerous case histories point to mar- 
keting failures despite huge advertising expenditures. 
Advertising must, in a successful marketing program, 
be preceded by sound technical work in the labora- 
tory, and in the various steps of marketing research, 
including careful pre-testing. 

The total production of soaps and synthetic deter- 
gents has represented a steady growth with some 
variation caused by war. This growth is related more 
to population than to national income. Total sales 
in pounds and pounds per capita is as follows: 
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Total Pounds Pounds per 
009 omitted Capita 
1921 2,450,000 Ibs. 22.6 
1931 2,892,000 Ibs. 23.3 
194] 3,846,000 Ibs. 28.8 (War) 
1951 4,006,000 Ibs. 25.9 
1959 4,821,000 Ibs. 27.2 


The figures for the full year 1960 are not yet avail- 
able but for nine months there was a 3% increase 
over the previous year. Applying this increase to per 
capita figures for 1959 per capita for 1960 is estimated 
at 28.0 Ibs. 

Baron Justus von Liebig, an eminent German chem- 
ist of the early 19th century said, “The quantity of 
soap consumed by a nation would be no inaccurate 
measure whereby to estimate its health and civiliza- 
tion.” The United States stands in the top group of 
the countries of the world in terms of per capita 
consumption of soaps and detergents. 

Chart 2. shows the tremendous changes in kinds 


of soap or detergents produced. 


New source helps exvand glycerine 

Up to 100 years ago glycerine was discarded with 
the spent lyes from soap manufacture. Scheele, a 
Swedish chemist, first discovered glycerine in 1779. 
Later, Chevreul studied the nature and_ properties 
of glycerine and gave it its name about 1810-1820. 
In 1870 the first patent for the recovery of glycerine 
from spent lyes was issued in the United States. No- 
bel, on the strength of his discovering a method of 
producing nitroglycerine in a form that could be han- 
dled and the awful consequences of its use in war, 
established the Nobel Peace Prize at his death in 1896. 
It thereafter became a by-product of soap manufac- 
ture an‘ an important source of revenue. 

The neutral or whole oil or fat used to make soap 
is made up of fatty acids and glycerol. The fatty acid 
combines with the alkali to form soap and the glycer- 
ine drops out and is recovered through evaporation 
as crude glycerine which may then be refined. The 
practice of the industry has been to credit soap with 
the income from glycerine except for the cost of 
evaporation and _ refining. 

As synthetic detergents replaced soap, less tallow 
or other fats or oils were used in soap-making. Con- 
sequently, less glycerine was recovered. Glycerine 
has many uses. It is important in the manufacture of 
cellophane, tobacco products, alkyd resins, explosives, 
pharmaceuticals, cosmetics, and many other prod- 
ucts. Because of the reduced supply of glycerine 
some companies in the chemical business saw an 
opportunity for the profitable manufacture and sale 
of synthetic glycerine made from propylene. As a 
result, the production and use of glycerine from all 
sources is now greater than ever before. 

Total production every fifth year indicates the 
trend as follows: 





1940 157,856,000 
1945 172,450,000 
1950 225,512,000 
1955 227,999,000 
1960 270,000,000 (estimated) 
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Fatty acid developments 


Since 1950, the production of commercial fatty 
acids from tallow, vegetable oil and their soapstocks 
has ranged from 365 to about 400 million pounds. 
Added to that, in the last several years, have been 
increasing amounts of tall oil fatty acids, estimated 
at 175 million pounds for 1960. 

During this period, there have been many other 
significant changes in the types of fatty acids which 
have emerged—primarily as a result of improved 
separation, fractionation and hydrogenation process- 
es. More and more mixed fatty acid has been hydro- 
genated to produce grades of stearic acid not avail- 
able by straight separation of stearic and oleic. Also, 
more fractionated acids of specific chain length im- 
purities of 90% or more have been produced. For 
example, fractions of coconut acids (lauric, myristic, 
etc.) now exceed in volume the straight coconut 
tvpe mixed acids having risen from less than 10 to 
over 25 million pounds in the ten year period. Simi- 
larly, highly unsaturated fractions from soy and cot- 
tonseed sources have made progress as specialties, 
despite a decrease in the straight commodity-type 
vegetable fatty acids, due to tall oil fatty acid com- 
petition. 

Today, the fatty acid producer is far more con- 
cerned about the expanding derivatives market. This 
includes nitrogen derivatives (amines, etc.), cleavage 
products (azeleic and pelargonic acids) and dimer- 
ized or polymerized acids, as well as esters and salts 
In fact, the industry has made a rather complete 
transition from a commodity “upgrading” operation 
to a multi-product industrial chemicals business with 
emphasis on specialties which are the products of 


chemical research. 
CHART 11 


Sales of Laundry Soaps & Detergents, by Kind 


1909 1959 
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Roy Huttleston has been associated with the 
toilet goods industry since 1919 and has specialized 
in soap and its perfuming. He is a member of the 
perfume staff of Givaudan-Delawanna, Inc., Dela- 
wanna, N. J., and is shown working in the soap 
laboratory with an associate. 


Perfuming 


of soaps plus 
related products 


by Roy HurrLeston 
Member of the Perfume Staff 
Givaudan-Delawanna, Inc. 


HE USE OF SOAP OR similar cleansing materials dates 

back many centuries, and if we were to trace 
the evolution of this very important commodity to its 
present status, it would certainly be an interesting 
treatise. The tremendous growth of the soap indus- 
try in the last century is evidence enough of the im- 
portance of soap as a commodity. The consumption 
of toilet soap today is extremely high, with early re- 
ports indicating that the 1960 sales were well over 
250 million dollars. 

When we consider that the utilitarian value of soap 
is purely a cleansing and sanitation function and that 
for many years it was used unperfumed, we may well 
wonder why such great importance is placed on the 
fragrance today. The fragrance is an indication of 
the needs of our modern civilization. It adds enjoy- 
ment to a routine task; makes sanitation more refined; 
permits greater personal satisfaction just from being 
clean. Perfume has a psychological effect on the user 
and, it has already been proved, that scent influences 
the buying habits of the consumer. Fragrance then 
plays an important part in enhancing this most utili- 
tarian of products. 

The subject of soap perfuming has been widely 
discussed in the literature during the past quarter 
century, and one might believe, after studying these 
works, that little of importance could be added. How- 
ever, as we move ahead in time and new generations 
of consumers enter the market, demands change and 
it becomes necessary to make changes in production 
to meet these demands. The consumer of today is 
much more odor-conscious than ever before and even 
highly functional products such as soaps and laundry 
detergents must satisfy the acute sense of smell. 
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Soap perfuming has undergone a major evolution 


during the past several decades. The use of a proper 


fragrance can no longer be considered necessary 
only for the masking of inherent, possibly, unpleas- 
ant odors. The perfume today has a dual role. It must 
act to mask any fatty odor and also must please the 
aesthetic sense. Once conceived, the perfume must 
be carefully blended so that it will achieve all that 
is desired of it when incorporated into the soap or 
detergent base. This requires a very thorough study 
of the factors involved and a knowledge of the prop- 
erties of different perfume materials—both natural 
and synthetic—in the finished product. 

The soap perfumer of today would look askance 
at some of the perfume formulations used years ago. 
A typical formula contained large percentages of such 
natural products as neroli, cassia, cloves, geranium, 
lavender, patchouli, rosemary, sandalwood and veti- 
ver with only small proportions of coumarin and a 
few other synthetic aromatic chemicals and isolates. 
Such formulations were widely used at a time when 
soap production was not as high as it is today. Were 
such a formulation submitted today, and we must 
immediately state that it would not be, sufficient 
quantities of the natural ingredients would not be 
available to meet the requirements of present produc- 
tion, and their cost would make their use prohibitive. 

Soap perfume formulations today are complex mix- 
tures of a wide variety of natural oils, isolates and 
synthetic aromatic chemicals with the latter two mak- 
ing up the bulk of the composition. The greater use 
of these synthetic materials is based on severai con- 
siderations. First of all, their production is carefully 
controlled and standardized, thus eliminating changes 
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in quality often experienced when using essential 
oils susceptible to quality variation due to soil and 
weather conditions. There is far less fluctuation in the 
price of synthetic materials making the cost of the 
finished product more stable; a very important factor 
when we consider today’s highly competitive soap 
market. Finally, the use of synthetics permits greater 
flexibility in the types of odors that can be com- 
pounded for soap use. With the synthetics, perfumers 
can compound the exotic notes so popular today and 
obtain good stability and performance throughout the 
life of the soap cake. 

Let us now trace the course of a cake of soap from 
raw material to finished product and outline the 
problems which face the perfumer who must prepare 
the fragrance blend to be used. Soap stocks contain 
different ingredients including coconut oil, tallow, 
lard, palm oil, olive oil, vegetable and marine oils. 
Due to the varied and often complicated mixtures of 
these materials used in the preparation of soaps, soap 
bases can vary. This has a definite effect on the odor 
of the soap stock, which is usually not very pleasant. 
In some cases, the odor of the fat will be evident 
even after saponification and have a decided residual 
effect on the finished cake. Marine oils should be hy- 
drogenated before use to saturate the odor-causing 
unsaturated compounds, but when these oils are used 
in large quantities, the odor problem still exists. 


Rancidity in soap 

Most soaps today are processed so that rancidity 
is avoided. However, in those rare cases when pro- 
cessing does not remove all impurities, rancidity is 
possible. This is especially true when the impurities 
present in the soap stock are metals, thus causing con- 
tamination and an increase in the tendency toward 
rancidity. A few parts per million of certain metallic 
salts in soap will cause rancidity in a very short time 
unless inhibitors are used to prevent such rancidity. 
This is an important factor since a rancid soap will 
either react with the perfume or the odor of the ran- 
cid soap will completely overpower the fragrance. 

The danger of perfume loss during high temper- 
ature production in certain types of soap presents a 
problem for the perfumer. The heat of the base in its 
melted stage or the heat of milling can cause loss of 
the highly volatile components of the perfume and 
also affect other ingredients which are unstable when 
heated. This means that the perfumer must select 
his ingredients accordingly and be familiar with the 
processing conditions of the soap involved. 

Although the modern trend is the use of pastel- 
colored soap cakes, the problem of coloration and 
discoloration still exists. This factor has always limited 
the perfumer to the use of perfume materials known 
to be non-discoloring. Neither must these tendencies 
appear after long months of shelf life or upon ex- 
posure to the sun when the cake is unwrapped. The 
danger of discoloration is increased in soaps, due to 
their alkalinity. Even small traces of free alkali have 
been known to saponify or decompose some of the 
less stable perfume ingredients and cause coloration 
or discoloration, and odor decomposition. 

To prevent such actions from taking place, the per- 
ftumer must know the properties of the chemicals he 
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uses. The aldehydes, for example, are troublesome in 
alkaline products. They are subject to oxidation and 
may undergo condensing and polymerizing reactions 
in the presence of some soap ingredients. Cinnamic 
aldehyde tends to cause discoloration in white soaps 
due to the reactivity of the alpha hydrogen. 

Molecular structure seems to have a strong rela- 
tionship to the tendency to discolor as illustrated by 
citral and citronellal. They are alike in structure with 
one exception—citral has a double bond in the alpha- 
beta position. Citral is light-sensitive and turns yellow 
on exposure. In soap, citral produces a yellow-brown 
color while citronellal causes no discoloration. 

Vanillin is known to discolor as does ethyl vanillin 
but, since the latter has a more powerful odor, it can 
be used in smaller quantities. Jasmin and neroli com- 
pounds show this tendency unless they are specifical- 
ly compounded for soap use. In these compounds, 
discoloration tendencies are caused by the presence 
of indole and methyl! anthranilate in the formulation. 
These products are amines and darken when exposed 
to light. In soap and other alkaline products and un- 
der the influence of light and air, the combination of 
indole with vanillin or heliotropin will cause a dark 
red coloration. This same reaction is given by skatole 
and civet. To avoid discoloration, perfumers avoid 
using indole in jasmin and neroli blends for white 
soaps. 

The most widely used of the perfume ingredients 
are the musks. In soap, musk xylol enjoys the widest 
popularity due the cost factor. It imparts to the soap 
a lasting, sweet freshness and is less discoloring than 
musk ambrette. Musk ambrette is very useful, but 
its application in white milled soap is curtailed due 
to its tendency to cause discoloration. Musk ketone 
causes the least discoloration of the three musks men- 
tioned and imparts a sweet character to the soap. 
There are other nitrated musks available which can 
be used in white soaps. Musk Tibetine®, for example, 
is especially valuable because it is stable to light and, 
therefore, solves the problem of discoloration in white 
soaps. The recent development of the polycyclic 
musks made available musk materials which are 
stable to light, air, heat and even boiling in dilute 
alkali and cause no discoloration even after long stor- 
age. 

A soap perfume contains a well balanced mixture 
of aromatic chemicals and essential oils. It is interest- 
ing to note that some oils and chemicals, when incor- 
porated as is into a soap cake, will dissipate rather 
rapidly. These same chemicals, however, when used 
in conjunction with other materials, form a very use- 
ful part of the entire blend. A well-balanced perfume 
in a good, clean soap base will last for many years 
with little, if any, change in odor character. Usually 
a certain amount of dehydration forms on the sur- 
face of the soap and the scent will appear to be weak. 
As soon as the soap is used, however, the perfume 
will be fresh and strong. 

We should, at this point, mention the differences in 
soap bases. The perfumer must be familiar with the 
varied bases and the odor inherently present in each 
one. This very odor may often suggest the use of cer- 
tain perfume materials with which it can be safely 
blended. Thus, instead of attemping to mask this 
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odor, he will work with it, using it in creating the 
perfume concept he desires to achieve. 


The liquid soaps have an important place in today’s* 


market and they are used by a great many institutions 
—factories, hospitals, theaters, public buildings, etc. 
They are primarily mixtures of coconut oil, but can 
also be made with corn, soybean, palm and other 
oils as well as the less expensive fatty acids which 
are saponified with potassium hydroxide. These added 
ingredients are used as diluents and give the soap 
greater consistency. 

Perfuming liquid soaps requires a definite know]- 
edge of the end use of the product. Although we 
would recommend a larger concentration of perfume 
and a more careful selection of consumer-preferred 
odors, it is quite obvious that the same scent would 
not be used for a liquid soap used in textile process- 
ing, for example, and one used by the public in the 
better hotels and restaurants. The perfumer, there- 
fore, must create a blend that will not only mask the 
inherent soap stock odor, but add a distinctive scent 
to the finished product. 

As in the case of bar soap, the perfumer must be 
familiar with the basic ingredients. A soap that is not 
of a relatively neutral type will usually have an effect 
on the fragrance blend. The perfume must also in no 
way change the clarity of the soap and it must be 
compatible with, and stable in, free alkali. 
Detergents 

The advent of the synthetic detergents created new 
and, in some cases, somewhat more involved prob- 
lems for the perfumer. As in the case of the soap 
stocks, detergent materials have distinct odors which 
would make the product completely unacceptable to 
the consumer. This is even more important when we 
consider the detergent bars and the cakes composed 
of mixtures of soaps and synthetic detergents. In 
dealing with this class of products, the end use also 
is a factor in selecting a fragrance type and determin- 
ing the concentration. 

The perfumer encounters more problems in the 
scenting of the heavy duty laundry detergents in 
which the pH ranges are high. It is well known that 
it is very difficult to develop a stable perfume for 
products with a high pH. The problems involved here 
are somewhat similar to those encountered in the 
manufacture of cold process soaps when the perfume 
is added to the crutcher containing the coconut oil 
and caustic. In this case, it is necessary to formulate 
a perfume oil that can withstand not only the strong 
caustic but the heat encountered during the saponifi- 
cation reaction as well. 

In discussing the perfuming of synthetic deter- 
gents, we must cite the many different methods of 
production and the many varied raw materials in- 
volved in their manufacture. The most recent com- 
pilation of these products included hundreds of dif- 
ferent materials with recommendations for their use 
for almost every conceivable purpose. We must men- 
tion, even at the risk of being repetitious, that the 
perfumer must consider the odor usually attributed to 
the detergent base and also the end use to which the 
given product will be put. 

The light duty detergents for washing dishes by 
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fgrance that is not incompatible with foods and their 


a must be chemically mild with an appealing fra- 


Modors. The fragrance must not be so residual that it 
' . . . P . 
will remain on the dishes even after they are rinsed. 


Detergents for use with automatic dish washers can 
be somewhat stronger chemically since there is no 
apparent contact with the hands. Odor preferences 
lean toward a mild, clean scent. 

Most difficult of the detergents to perfume are the 
heavy duty laundry types. Some of these products 
have a pH between 11 and 12 which limits the choice 
of perfume materials that can be used. We have 
evaluated a large group of aromatic chemicals, es- 
sential oils and perfume compounds in heavy duty 
detergents with a pH range of 10 to 11 and observed 
them for a period of twelve months. These exhibited 
good stability during the test period. For detergents 
having a pH above 11, we found that a more careful 
selection of perfume materials must be made. 

The subject of fixatives in soap has been widely 
covered in the literature, leaving very little that we 
can add here. Studies have been made on the rate of 
evaporation of the perfume materials from soap cakes, 
but it is very difficult to limit or completely eliminate 
this problem. The soap base itself retards evapora- 
tion to some extent, but a major improvement has 
been the foil wrapper now widely used on soap 
cakes. The old-type paper wrappers were very in- 
effective since they permitted the permeation of the 
soap fragrance thus causing loss of scent during nor- 
mal shelf life. The foil wrapper eliminates permea- 
tion and has, therefore, aided in odor retention. How- 
ever, we must mention again that it is almost 
impossible to stop the evaporation process completely 
with presently known materials. Furthermore, some 
evaporation may be necessary to enhance the attrac- 
tion of the product to the consumer. 


Soap and detergent perfuming is complex 

We have tried to show that soap and detergent 
perfuming is a complex, technical procedure which 
can be successful only if the practicing perfumer has 
a thorough knowledge of all the problems involved, 
is familiar with manufacturing methods, and is made 
aware of the end use of the product. The perfumer 
must also have a keen knowledge of all existing per- 
fume materials and their applicability to the mate- 
rial being perfumed. Furthermore, he must continu- 
ously evaluate the newer aromatics in this application. 

We must also mention that the perfuming of soaps 
and detergents, including the liquid types, requires 
that each fragrance be custom-made to meet the in- 
dividual requirements of the product to be perfumed. 
Experience has shown that a fragrance made for one 
specific product will not always give the same results 
if used in another material. 

In considering soap perfuming, one thing becomes 
immediately evident; the importance of synthetics. 
During the past decade, important advances have 
been made in the development of synthetic perfume 
materials which have made available odors long 
sought by the perfumer. These new chemicals have 
already become of some importance to the soap per- 
fumer and will certainly be joined by others now in 
development. 
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Triethanolamine Soap Emulsions 
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. 
‘1 RIETHANOLAMINE SOAPS, old-timers in the formula- 
tion of cosmetics and household specialties, continue 
their position of importance for formulators despite 
the advent of many valuable formulation components 
during the past two decades. Few materials can 
match the triethanolamine soaps for their combina- 
tion of economy, cleaning properties, foaming proper- 
ties, gentle skin action, and utility as emulsifiers for 
products containing oils, waxes, or greases. 

Emulsions prepared with amine soaps are distin- 
guished by their small particle size, ease of prepara- 
tion, non-corrosiveness, wide flexibility in formulation, 
and stability on long storage. They are only slightly 
affected by temperature variation, and can be made 
in concentrated form that is readily diluted with 
water. 

The uniformity in the small size of the oil particles 
is invaluable in the manufacture of products that 
must be even-spreading or penetrating. These emul- 
sions are essentially neutral in their reaction—impor- 
tant since it means that they will not be corrosive to 
metals nor injurious to skin or alkali-sensitive tex- 
tiles. 

The major contribution of amines to the emulsion 
field has been simplification of the emulsion tech- 
nique. As a result excellent products can be prepared 
with reproducibility and ease without long practice. 

Amine soaps vary in consistency depending upon 
the fatty acid used. The softer soaps, particularly 
the oleates, have the outstanding property of being 
both water- and oil-soluble. These can be incorporat- 
ed into oil and organic solvents to form “soluble” 
oils, dry-cleaning soaps, and textile scouring and wet- 
ting agents. 

Among the physical properties of greatest interest 
to formulators of detergents, textile specialties, and 
cosmetics is the low alkalinity of water solutions of 
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triethanolamine soaps, shown in Table 1 as contrast- 
ed to other types of fatty acid or ester soaps. More- 
over, they act to lower the alkalinity of sodium or 
potassium soaps when combined with them. The 
amine soaps are, for the most part, water-soluble 
and their solutions have excellent detergent powers 
fitting them for textile and cosmetic uses. As surface- 
tension depressants, they have desirable penetrating 
and emulsifying qualities. 

Amine soaps are usually prepared with oleic acid 
or stearic acid as these fatty acids are readily avail- 
able to the formulator. Oleic acid is used in emulsi- 
fying liquids or waxes where a low-viscosity emulsion 
is desired. Stearic acid is more effective with waxes 
and viscous materials and can be used in the emulsi- 
fication of solvents and oils where a high-grade, color- 
less, and odorless product is desired. 

Triethanolamine forms soaps with free fatty acids 
in direct molecular proportions. Triethanolamine ole- 
ate has the consistency of petrolatum. Its solutions 
in water or in organic solvents, such as gasoline, 
show marked detergent properties. Triethanolamine 
oleate is soluble in water in ail proportions but is 
not completely soluble in gasoline below 2% concen- 
tration. 

Triethanolamine stearate is a hard, white product 
that finds use in cosmetic preparations. This soap is 


TABLE 1. 
pH of 2.5 Grams Soap in 97.5 Grams Water 
Sodium Stearate 9.9 
Monoethanolamine Oleate 9.45 
Potassium Coconut Oi! Soap 9.4 
Morpholine Stearate 9.05 
Triethanolamine Stearate 8.87 
Triethanolamine Oleate 8.8 
Triethanolamine Coconut Oil Soap 8.3 
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practically neutral, having a pH of about 8. It is free 
from irritating effects to the skin and free of injurious 
effects on fabrics. 

The usual requirements for emulsification are be- 
tween 2 and 4% triethanolamine and 5 to 15% oleic 
or stearic acid, each based upon the weight of the 
material to be emulsified. 


Oil and solvent emulsions 


Triethanolamine has a dual value in the formulation 
of sulfonated oils, such as sulfonated olive, castor, 
neatsfoot, and other vegetable oils and emulsions. 
Low solubility properties of the sulfonated oils in 
other vegetable or mineral oils to be emulsified re- 
quires from 10 to 30% free fatty acid to obtain mis- 
cibility. The added free acid, however, decreases the 
emulsifying properties of the “soluble” oil and increas- 
es the inert material content. Triethanolamine, added 
to neutralize some of this excess acidity, forms a 
triethanolamine soap which in turn gives greater mis- 
cibility and much greater emulsifying action with 
less free fatty acid. 

In the processing of wool, the use of triethanola- 
mine in wool lubricant emulsions offers many advan- 
tages. Formulation of the dispersion of oil in water 
is simplified, the oil is more finely dispersed, and the 
resulting emulsion is more stable. The triethanolamine 
soaps remain with the oils, thus the lubricating film 
on the fiber is uniform and easily removed during 
scouring. The fact that the triethanolamine soap emul- 
sifying agent is only mildly alkaline and harmless to 
textile materials is important also. 

Striking results have been obtained with the use 
of triethanolamine as an adjunct to sulfonated neats- 
foot oil for leather fat-liquoring. The soap gives a 
high degree of dispersion of the dilute oil-in-water 
emulsion, gives a stable emulsion, and consequently 
reduces the time required for the fat-liquoring proc 
ess. The leather produced has much greater pliability 
showing a deeper and more even distribution. As an 
added advantage, only a small amount of triethano- 
lamine and oleic acid is needed and the emulsion 
can be made up as a cream that can be diluted in 
the liquoring bath to give an extremely fine dispersion. 

Nine typical oil emulsions using triethanolamine 
and oleic acid are shown in Table 2. In each case, 
stearic acid can be substituted for oleic acid. 

Triethanolamine oleate soaps add good detergent 
power and give a uniform dispersion of solvent in 
solvent emulsions of chlorinated solvents, pine oil, 
and kerosene in water. Such emulsions combine the 
properties of an active solvent with the detergent 
effect of a water solution of soap. Solvent emulsions 


TABLE 2. 
Typical Triethanolamine Oleate Oil Emulsions 
(Weight Proportion Basis) 


Oleic 
Oil (Type and Amount) Triethanolamine Acid Water 
Castor Oil 82 2.1 16 80 
Cottonseed Oil 88 2.1 10 80 
Lard Oil 87 3.2 10 80 
Linseed Oil 88 2.1 10 80 
Olive Oil 88 2.0 8 80 
Neatsfoct Oil 88 2.1 10 80 
Pine Oil 91 3.2 6 100 
Lubricating Oil 89 2.1 7 100 
White Mineral Oil. 82 4.3 12 100 
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are of value in textile scouring and wetting out, in 
cleaning paint and metal surfaces, and for household 
applications such as the scouring of woodwork, lino- 
leum, and rugs. 

With hydrocarbons, triethanolamine soaps produce 
stable oil-in-water emulsions that can be diluted with 
water as desired. Water-in-oil emulsions usually can 
be produced with triethanolamine oleate if the 
amount of oleic acid is increased and the proportion 
of water to solvent is decreased. Further dilution, 
then, is more easily done by adding solvent rather 
than water. 

Chlorinated solvent emulsions are fairly viscous 
and permit further dilution with water as desired. 
Though the triethanolamine soaps are good emulsify- 
ing agents, traces of hydrochloric acid, slowly liber- 
ated by the action of water on the chlorine com- 
pound, decompose the triethanolamine soaps. Because 
of this unstable condition, chlorinated solvent emul- 
sions made with triethanolamine soaps _ cannot 
be stored indefinitely, but are satisfactory for use 
within a few weeks of manufacture. 

Table 3 illustrates six typical solvent emulsion for- 
mulations suggested as a working basis. 


“Soluble” oil emulsions 

Triethanolamine oleate is useful as a constituent 
of “soluble” mineral oils such as those used to lubri- 
cate and cool cutting tool operations, make soluble 
greases, lubricate textile fibers during processing, and 
make insecticide and herbicide concentrates and as 
used in cosmetic creams, shampoos, and similar prep- 
arations where an emulsifiable oil film and_ stable 
oil emulsion are desired. 

The triethanolamine oleate is partially soluble in 
the oils and seldom requires more than a few per cent 
of excess fatty acid to hold it in solution. Properly 
formulated, no soap-oil separation will take place. 
Too, the oil is quite neutral and will not corrode 
metals or harm textile fabrics. When sodium or po- 
tassium soaps are used, mutual solvents, together with 
a large excess of fatty acid, are usually needed. If 
the mutual solvent evaporates, the soup is thrown 
out of solution. Ammonium soaps are more soluble 
in oils, but have no stability on standing. 

Medium viscosity mineral oils usually require from 
3.5 to 4.0% triethanolamine, depending upon the 
stability desired in the emulsion. Between 8 to 11° 
oleic acid is used, varying with the special type of 
oil to be “solubilized.” More highly refined oils are 
more difficult to emulsify than standard grades. 

Two typical “soluble” mineral oil compositions are: 
( proportions by weight ) 


TABLE 3. 
Typical Hydrocarbon and Chlorinated 
Solvent Emulsions 
(Weight proportion basis) 


Oleic 

Hydrocarbon Solvent Amount Triethanolamine Acid Water 

Kerosene 89 3.2 10 100 

Naphtha 82 4.3 14 100 

Creosote 88 6.0 12 100 
Chlorinated Oil Solvent 

Ethylene Dichioride 86 43 10 100 

Dichlorethy! Ether 83 7.0 14 100 

Propylene Dichloride 86 6.0 14 100 
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1. Light mineral oil, 88; triethanolamine, 3.8 to 4.0; 
and oleic acid, 8.0 to 10.0. 

2. White paraffin oil, 85; triethanolamine, 4.2 to 
4.5; and oleic acid, 10.0 to 12.0. 


Wax and grease emulsions 

Emulsions of wax and grease are becoming more 
popular because of their low cost and low flammabil- 
ity compared with hydrocarbon solutions of these 
materials. Uniform, finely dispersed, and readily dilut- 
able concentrated emulsions of waxes, greases, as- 
phalts, and other semisolid materials can be pre- 
pared, using triethanolamine soaps. 

Stearic acid is generally preferred for the emulsi- 
fication of hard waxes. Oleic acid produces less vis- 
cous and usually less stable emulsions, but can be 
used to advantage when a more concentrated emul- 
sion of a wax or grease is desired. 

Low viscosity wax emulsions can be made with tri- 
ethanolamine stearate or triethanolamine oleate, the 
stearate giving the more viscous and more stable 
emulsions. Table 4 illustrates a dozen typical wax 
and grease emulsions. Substitution of oleic for stearic 


TABLE 4. 
Typical Wax Emulsions made with 
Triethanolamine Soaps 
(Weight Proportion Basis) 


Fatty Acid 
and 
Wax and Amount—Viscous Emulsions Triethanolamine Amount Water 
Beeswax 88 3.2 Stearic 9 300 


Stearic 9 400 
Stearic 12 400 
Stearic 9 300 
Stearic 15 200 
Stearic 9 100 


Carnauba Wax 87 
Japan Wax 85 
Paraffin Wax 88 
Lanolin 80 
Petrolatum 88 
Wax and Amounts—Low-Viscosity Emulsions 
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Paraffin Wax 45 Carnauba Wax 3 6.0 Stearic 13.5 225 
Paraffin Wax 45 Beeswax 3 6.0 Stearic 13.5 225 
Paraffin Wax 40 Carnauba Wax 4 6.0 Oleic 1.0 225 
Carnauba Wax 15 1.5 Oleic 2.3 90 
Beeswax 15 1.5 Oleic 2.6 100 
Japan Wax 15 1.5 Oleic 3.0 100 


TABLE 5. 
Cleansing, Vanishing, and Cold Cream Formulations 
(Weight Proportion Basis) 


Column 1 Column 2 Column 3 
Cleansing Cream Vanishing Cream Cold Cream 


Stearic Acid 


(Cosmetic Grade) 29.0 20.0 50.0 40.0 30.0 
White Mineral Oil 50.0 100.0 33.0 
White Beeswax 16.0 
Lanolin (anhydrous) 8.0 14.0 90 20.0 20.0 
Terpineol 0.1 0.2 0.1 0.2 0.2 
Triethanolamine 3.8 2.5 2.7 2.7 4.0 
Propylene Glycol 10.0 10.0 18.0 18.0 16.0 
Water (distilled) 100.0 54.0 120.0 120.0 95.0 

TABLE 6. 


Polyglycol Cream Base Formulation 
(Weight Proportion Basis) 


Carbowax* Polyethylene Glycol 1500 
Stearic Acid ; 

Lanolin 

Terpineol 

Triethanolamine 

Potassium Hydroxide 

Propylene Glycol 

Cellosize* Hydroxyethy! Cellulose WP-3 
Zinc Stearate 

Perfume 

Water 
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acid permits formulating a considerably higher con- 
centration of wax or grease in the emulsion because 
of the lower viscosities of the oleate-formed emul- 


sions. 


Cosmetic emulsions 

Creams, lotions, and other skin preparations are 
improved in appearance when they are presented to 
the customer as white, uniform emulsions. These prod- 
ucts may be given any desired texture and consisten- 
cy, have long shelf life, and permit easy incorporation 
of water-soluble materials into an oil base. 

Triethanolamine soaps are excellent emulsifying 
agents for cosmetic preparations. The resulting emul- 
sions are essentially neutral and have no injurious 
effect on the skin. They give creams of desirable tex- 
ture and consistency that are unaffected by moderate 
changes in temperature. Mineral oils, petrolatum, lan- 
olin, vegetable oils, beeswax, and other ingredients 
can be dispersed evenly in an emulsion without los- 
ing their inherent properties. The resulting prepara- 
tions can be removed from the skin by washing with 
water. The detergent properties of the amine soap 
impart a cleaning action to the cream. 

The proportion of the triethanolamine must be cor- 
rect. A deficiency of the amine is indicated by a 
thin emulsion that is usually less stable than desirable 
and may not be removed readily from the skin by 
water. An excess of the amine may give a granular 
cream that tends to separate on cooling. 

Cleansing creams have a fairly high content of min- 
eral oil to dissolve grease and suspend dirt particles 
so that they may be removed readily from the skin 
by a cloth or absorbent paper. A high proportion of 
triethanolamine serves, with the fatty acid, to emul- 
sify the mineral oil completely, aid penetration of 
the cream into skin pores to remove dirt, and form 
a cream that is easy to remove from the skin with 
water. The propylene glycol in the formulation (see 
Table 5, column 1) assists in coupling the oil and 
lanolin into the soap and water, maintains the phys- 
ical properties of the cream during storage, and en- 
hances the emollient action upon the skin. 

Vanishing creams should spread easily and give a 
soft, smooth feel to the skin. The film should not 
show on the skin, but should give an effective powder 
base to afford some protection against wind and sun. 
The high percentage of stearic acid in the formula- 
tions (see Table 5, column 2) serves to give an excess 
over that needed to form triethanolamine stearate 
emulsifier. This excess acid gives a “dryness” and 
pearliness to the cream. 

Cold creams are somewhat similar to cleansing 
creams. They usually contain a mixture of fats and 
waxes of the saponifiable type and less mineral oil. 
The suggested formula (see Table 5, column 3) pro- 
duces a smooth, stable cream that is more viscous 
than the cleansing creams. It is easily removed with 
a soft cloth or absorbent tissue or can be washed 
from the skin with water. 

Table 6 illustrates the formulation of useful vehi- 
cles to which active cream ingredients may be add- 
ed to impart desired cosmetic properties. The base 
of these creams is a water-soluble polyethylene gly- 
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col. Polyethylene glycol 1540 may be substituted for 
polyethylene glycol 1500 to give thicker products 
with greater capacity for added liquids. Triethano- 
lamine stearate is the emulsifying agent in this for- 
mulation. 

The mild alkalinity of water solutions of triethano- 
lamine soaps makes them excellent emulsifying agents 
for brushless shaving creams. These creams have good 
softening, wetting, and lubricating properties. Such 
creams should be soft enough to wet and spread on 
the face quickly and smoothly, but should not drop 
from the skin when they are applied to the wet face 
or while shaving. They should lubricate the razor as 
well as the skin, yet be readily removable with water. 
Such a brushless shaving cream formulation is shown 
in column 1 of Table 7. 

Column 2 of Table 7 gives the formulation for a 
hand lotion or “all-purpose” cream, as well as a 
cleansing cream. The lanolin is soothing to chapped 
or dried skin. Although this cream may require more 
massaging into the skin to eliminate stickiness than 
some hand lotions, the softening and soothing com- 
pensates for the extra effort. 

Two formulations for industrial “waterless” hand 
cleaners are shown in column 3 of Table 7. These 
cleaners are very viscous emulsions of mineral oil 
and water. These triethanolamine oleate-formed emul- 
sions have a gel-like structure but are soft enough 
for easy application and are usually removed with- 
out the use of water. The addition of Tergitol non- 
ionic NPX® increases stability of the emulsions against 
freezing and improves rinsing properties. An increase 
in water content in the cream gives a softer product. 
The lanolin content reduces the defatting action of 
the mineral oil in the skin. 


Detergent emulsions 


Emulsification is one of the principles employed 
in the removal of oils, stains, and soil with detergent 
formulations. Such systems are designed so that emul- 
sification takes place during the detergent operation. 
Water is the vehicle or carrier for the soil or stain 
which is “lifted” and dispersed by the emulsifying 
agent. 

Triethanolamine oleate soap and _ triethanolamine 
coconut oil soap serve as both emulsifying agents 
and detergents in the hair shampoo concentrate for- 
mulations shown in column 1 of Table 8. The bland- 
ness of the soap is ideal for this use. These concen- 
trates are liquids with a clear, reddish color which 
will darken on standing. Addition of tetrasodium 
pyrophosphate to the water used to dilute the con- 
centrate will prevent some of the discoloration. The 
propylene glycol in the formulation serves as a cou- 
pling agent to make a liquid concentrate. If terpineol 
is used to mask the soap odor, less perfume will be 
needed. 

Amine soaps plus synthetic detergents and a solv- 
ent coupling agent give excellent shampoos for clean- 
ing rugs and upholstered furniture. The copious lath- 
er produced with water solutions of this shampoo 
washes easily and does not harm the fabric or color- 
ing. The Tergitol nonionic NPX helps maintain the 
dispersion of insoluble soaps when the shampoo is 
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used in hard water. A typical rug shampoo formula- 
tion is illustrated in column 2 of Table 8. 

When a chlorinated or hydrocarbon solvent is com- 
bined with triethanolamine oleate soap, an excellent 
rug and carpet cleaner is produced for use in com- 
mercial plants. This emulsion of solvent, soap, and 
water removes grease, tar, and paint more readily 
than does soap and water. The emulsion can be 
stored indefinitely without separation. Column 3 of 
Table 8 illustrates a commercial rug cleaning sham- 
poo. 

Triethanolamine soaps are soluble in both naphtha 
and perchlorethylene, a prime requisite of a dry- 
cleaning soap. The formulation shown in column 4 of 
Table 8 gives a dry-cleaning soap that is soluble in 
naphtha in all proportions. 

As it is more completely saponified than the usual 
dry-cleaning soaps, it is more concentrated and less 
is needed. Butyl Cellosolve® is used because it is a 
particularly effective coupling agent for the addition 
of water to a dry-cleaning soap. It also assists in 
removing water-soluble stains and aids in brighten- 
ing the colors of garments. 


TABLE 7. 
Brushless Shaving, Hand Lotion, and 
Waterless Cleaner Creams 
(Weight Proportion Basis) 
Column 1 Column 2 Column 3 


Brushless Hand Lotion, “Waterless” 
Shaving “All-Purpose” Hand 


Cream Cream Cleansers 
Stearic Acid (triple-pressed) 35.0 10.0 
Oleic Acid 12.5 10.5 
Mineral Oil+ 7.5 23.0 40.5 40.5 
Lanolin (anhydrous) 6.5 13.5 
Terpineol 0.1 0.1 
Tergitol* Nonionic NPX Ue 7 5.0 6.0 
Triethanolamine 2.2 3.8 3.1 2.6 
Monoethanolamine 1.3 1.0 
Borax 2.2 
Quince Seed Mucilage 7.5 
Propylene Glycol 4.0 30.0 5.0 5.0 
Water 145.0 125.0 50.0 50.0 

TABLE 8. 


Detergent Emulsion Formulations Using 
Triethanolamine Soaps 
(Weight Proportion Basis) 


Column 1 Column 2 Column 3 Column 4 
Amine 
Hair Rug Commercial Dry 
Shampoo Shampoo Rug Cleaning 


Concentrates Concentrate Shampoo Soap 


Coconut Oil Fatty 

Acids 42 42.0 
Oleic Acid 56 56.0 
Propylene Glycol 55 55.0 
Triethanolamine 58 28.5 
Monoethanolamine 12.6 
Tergito!l Nonionic 

NPX* 
Isopropanol (99%) 3 14 
Ethylene Dichloride 13 
Buty! Cellosolve* 5 27.0 
Cleaner’s Naphtha 

or Perchlorethy!- 

ene ; 25.0 
Potassium 

Hydroxide 

(100% basis) 
Water 15.0 125 1 


NM 


Sa ne we 


28 107.0 
16 21.0 
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*Registered trademarks, Union Carbide Corporation 
*+White Mineral oil for shaving cream and hand lotion 
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many. After teaching at Columbia, he 
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M \N HAS NO pouBT ALWays felt the need for some 
substance to aid him in washing his body and his 
clothes. This need, for well over a thousand years, 
has been met by soap, the origin of which is lost 
in the mists of antiquity. The Romans seem to have 
learned about it from the Gauls, who used a crude 
soap as a pomade to give a reddish tinge to their 
hair. But it is Galen, the great Greek physician, who 
is given credit for the first authentic mention of soap 
as a cleansing agent. He stated that it was made 
from tallow, wood-ash lye and lime. Records going 
back to 2800 B.C. (1), which have recently been 
deciphered, describe the preparation of a potash soap 
for fulling and washing woolen cloth. 

In any event, a flourishing soap industry, which 
gradually spread to the northern Italian coastal cities, 
was in existence at Marseilles as early as the 9th 
century A.D. From the earliest times, especially in 
northern climates, housewives have made soap by 
boiling waste fats with lye (obtained by leaching 
the wood ashes from the fireplace) with water. Since 
the principal saponifying ingredient in wood ashes 
is potassium carbonate, the products are what we 
call soft soaps, which have a pasty or jellylike con- 
sistency. The soap makers of Marseilles and the Ital- 
ian coastal cities, however, obtained their lye by 
burning seaweed, so that the products were hard 
soda soaps similar to those with which we are famil- 
iar, and thus suitable for shipment and well-adapted 
as articles of commerce. For this reason they were 
in great demand throughout Europe. 

Up until the 19th Century, after the discovery of 
the process for making soda ash from common salt 
by Nicholas Le Blanc, the soap industry underwent 
little change. Soap was produced either at home or in 
small local establishments, and it was only during 
the last century that soap making became a giant 
industry, concentrated for the most part in large man- 
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ufacturing plants. Furthermore, as a consequence of 
the much wider knowledge of the chemistry of fats, 
which originated with the researches of Chevreuil 
in the early 1800's, the quality of soap and soap 
products improved at an increasingly accelerated 
rate. To-day a bar of fine toilet soap is one of the 
highest quality and most uniform articles of commerce 
available. 

Up until World War I the only commercially avail- 
able surface-active compounds were soaps and the 
sulfonated oils. Since the latter were confined to in- 
dustrial uses, mainly in the processing of textiles and 
leather, and lacked detergent properties, soap was 
the only detergent the market afforded. 

The Allied Blockade which cut Germany off from 
access to foreign sources of fats and oils during the 
war, provided her chemists with the incentive to 
work on the development of detergents derived from 
non-fat sources. The meager domestic supply of fats 
was too greatly needed for foodstuffs to permit its 
use in the making of cleansers. At least one patent 
disclosing the preparation of a synthetic detergent 
was filed during the war, but the efforts of German 
chemists came too late to have any appreciable effect 
in alleviating the fat shortage before the war ended. 
When fats became available again after the war, the 
problem became less urgent. 

However, it had been demonstrated that surface- 
active agents could be made from non-fat raw mate- 
rials and this aroused the interest of industrial chem- 
ists, especially those working for the textile industry. 
This industry is an enormous consumer of soap, and 
in Germany at that time it suffered a major economic 
loss due to the prevalence of hard water in many 
parts of the country where textile mills were located. 

The two decades following World War I saw the 
rise of a new industry, that of surface-active agents 
or surfactants, compounds which are also frequently 
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called synthetic detergents, wetting agents, emulsi- 
fiers etc., depending upon their specific applications. 
By 1930, German chemists had synthesized almost all 
of the basic chemical types of surfactants in use to- 
day. At about this time, American chemists also got 
into the picture and the large scale development of 
these products began in earnest. The first low-priced 
synthetic detergent made entirely from non-fat raw 
materials, dodecyl benzene sodium sulfonate, was 
soon developed in this country (2) and began to 
replace soap for industrial use. 

Up until the end of World War II, the synthetics 
were confined almost exclusively to industrial uses 
where they enjoyed a sizable and widely diversified 
market. Hundreds of different kinds of surfactants 
were sold to the textile industry and gradually spread 
into other fields such as cosmetic, food, leather, metal 
cleaning, paint, etc. 

For some time past, soap had been sold not only 
in bar form but in packaged form as powders, flakes, 
and, with the advent of spray drying during the 
1920's, in bead form. The synthetics were first put 
on the market in packaged granular form, usually 
consisting of 30-40% active ingredient, along with 
sodium sulfate. 

The physical properties of the synthetics were not 
suited to production of the materials in bar form. 
In fact, for industrial uses there would have been no 
advantage in producing them in this form. 


Hard water and soap 

Soap, which in this writer’s opinion, is the queen 
of detergents, suffers from the disadvantage that it 
precipitates as a sticky curd in hard water. This is 
due to the formation of insoluble calcium and mag- 
nesium soaps by the interaction of the soluble sodium 
soaps with hard water salts. As we have already seen, 
this not only occasions an economic loss in industry 
where soap is used in hard water areas, but is also 
objectionable in the household where it produces 
“bathtub ring” and deposits a slimy precipitate on 
the skin, hair and fabrics. 

Toward the end of World War II, the synthetics, 
which are far less sensitive to hard water and accord- 
ingly lack the said disadvantage of the soaps, were 
introduced into the consumer market especially for 
use in hard water areas. The use of the recently de- 
veloped condensed phosphates as builders or addi- 
tives quickly followed. Tripolyphosphate, the most 
widely used of the condensed phosphates, provides 
pronounced water-softening properties as well as in- 
creases the detergent action of the synthetic. 

The built synthetic detergents were so successful 
in the consumer field, that the tail soon began to wag 
the dog and what had been an insignificant market 
for the synthetics became their major outlet, growing 
with incredible rapidity at the expense of soap. In 
the year 1953 the volume of the synthetics surpassed 
that of soap and now amounts to about 75° of the 
total soap and detergent market. 

Soap, however, still held one area pretty much 
to itself, that of bar form toilet soaps. The physical 
properties of the synthetic detergents do not lend 
themselves to the processes of milling and plodding 
used in the manufacture of fine toilet soaps. The 
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| anionic type synthetics unless mixed with salts are 
“apt to be pasty, tacky masses. The more recently 
developed non-ionics are liquids or thick pastes. Nei- 
ther class is adapted to milling and plodding without 
admixture with other materials. Furthermore, the syn- 
thetics lack the smooth greasy feel of soaps and are 
often such efficient emulsifiers that they defat the 
skin, leaving it with a harsh feel. On the other hand, 
the synthetics generally have a lower pH than soaps, 
making it possible to use them as bases for detergents 
with a pH much closer to that of the skin. 

According to several authorities (3) attempts to 
make detergent bars containing synthetics go back 
about 25 years, although efforts to commercialize 
milled synthetic bars did not begin until about 12 
years ago. The first bar synthetics were the salt water 
soaps developed for the Armed Forces during World 
War II, after coconut oil (the base for the traditional 
cold water and salt water soaps) became scarce fol- 
lowing the advance of the Japanese into the Philip- 
pines. One of these products consisted of a mixture 
of tallow soap with a substantial proportion of the 
pioneer alkyl aryl sodium sulfonate, “Nacconal”, which 
was already in large scale production for the textile 
industry. 

Synthetic detergents have other physical character- 
istics, in addition to those already referred to, which 
militate against their use in bar form. For one thing, 
their rate of solubility is much greater than that of 
soaps. A cake of pure synthetic generally dissolves 
far too quickly to make a satisfactory hand soap 
and will disintegrate if left standing in the wet soap 
dish. 

Synthetic detergents also have a harsh feel and 
assume a rough surface after use. They lack the slip- 
pery feel of soaps, to which we have become accus- 
tomed, as well as the lubricity of soaps which prevents 
undue wear of fabrics during the mechanical action 
of washing. Also, they tend to irritate the skin, not 
only because they remove the natural oils so efficient- 
ly, but because they do not leave a protective layer 
of fatty material on the skin as soap has been shown 
to do (4). On the other hand, the synthetics rinse 
much more readily than soaps and do not have as 
high a pH as soaps. 

Additives needed for synthetic bar 

It is evident, therefore, to produce a bar-form syn- 
thetic detergent of satisfactory consistency requires 
the addition of other substances to the pure syn- 
thetic, one of which may be soap. Flett, Morgan & 
Hoyt (5) have called attention to the fact that the 
properties of soap and the synthetics complement 
each other and they stress the value of the soap- 
synthetic mixtures. Two distinct classes of bar syn- 
thetics are then possible, a soap-synthetic combina- 
tion bar and a bar comprising a synthetic detergent 
mixed with suitable ingredients other than soap. Each 
type presents problems peculiar to itself. 

Mayhew & Yeager (6) have defined the proper- 
ties desirable in an all-purpose detergent bar as fol- 
lows: 

1. Good detergency on the human skin, and fab- 
rics; and hard surfaces in all kinds of water including 
hard, soft, sea, cold, hot. 
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2. Good soap-like lathering qualities in all types of 
water, particularly when used on the skin. 

3. Mild and not injurious to the skin. 

4. Little or no tendency toward softening, bloom- 
ing, crystallizing, cracking, drying or decomposing 
under ordinary use and storage conditions. 

5. Pleasing appearance, feel and odor. 

6. Ability to be produced in standard soap-mixing 
equipment. 

Two additional requirements recently cited by Mc- 
Cutcheon (3) might also be added, a specific grav- 
ity close to that of soap and a pH nearer to that of 
the skin than soap. 

From what has already been said concerning the 
properties of synthetic detergents, it will be clear 
that foregoing requirements are somewhat ideal and 
difficult to realize completely in practice. Even the 
best synthetic bars now on the market are lacking 
to some extent in one or two of them. 

The patent literature discloses compositions for a 
large number of bar-form detergents, most of which 
have undoubtedly not resulted in commercial prod- 
ucts. Schwartz, Perry & Berch (7) point out that 
the compositions of certain widely advertised bars 
are closely guarded, nor do they appear to be the 
subject of any particularly revealing patents. They 
attribute this situation to the fact that a large num- 
ber of potentially valuable combinations have al- 
ready been disclosed in earlier literature, and that 
much unpatentable know-how and production skill 
are involved in the making of a really satisfactory 
detergent bar. This is illustrated by a recent state- 
ment of McCutcheon (3) to the effect that moisture 
control is extremely critical for most synthetic formu- 
lations, plus or minus as little as % of 1‘ often 
making the difference between a rubbery mass and 
a soft putty, both equally difficult to mill. 

The following summary of both classes of deter- 
gent bars selected from the United States patent 
literature will serve to illustrate the variety of combi- 
nations of materials which have been more or less 
successfully used in the preparation of these products. 


Combination soap-synthetic bars 

As early as 1945 Flett (8) disclosed a combination 
soap-synthetic bar containing as high as 50% synthet- 
ic (“keryl” benzene sodium sulfonate) which could 
be prepared by milling, plodding and pressing the 
mixture in standard soap-making equipment. Hoyt 
(9), using a similar mixture of soap and synthetic, 
claimed the improvement of incorporating starch into 
the combination. The workability of the mixture dur- 
ing milling and plodding was controlled by main- 
taining the amounts of soap, alkyl aryl, starch, inor- 
ganic salt and water within definite limits. 

Preston discloses (10) the use of allyl esters of 
fatty acids such as allyl laurate to inhibit lime curd 
formation in soap-syndet compositions. Milled bars of 
the following composition are stated to form no curds 
in 20 grain hard water: 


Soap 50 parts 
Syndet (sulfated coconut fatty alcohols) 40 parts 
Ally! Laurate 10 parts 
Water 4 parts 
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The mixture without allyl laurate gave curds, and 
soap alone is said to have no curd-inhibiting power. 

Marshall (11) discloses a method for making a de- 
tergent cake consisting of two halves mechanically 
locked together, one comprising a soap and the other 
a synthetic detergent. In another patent (12), the 
same inventor describes a somewhat similar product 
consisting of a multibar made up of alternate layers 
of microcrystalline soap and synthetic detergent cold- 
welded together. 

A process for the preparation of a soap-synthetic 
mixture consisting of soap plus sulfated monoglycer- 
ide is disclosed in a patent to Heald (13). In one ex- 
ample a combination bar is prepared by mixing 83.5 
parts of soap chips, 15 parts of monoglyceride sulfate 
base containing minor amounts of sodium sulfate, 
adding water to 15% moisture, milling, plodding and 
extruding the product at about 100 F, following 
which bars are prepared for use. 

Combination bars comprising soap and_ sulfated 
monoglyceride in admixture with other synthetics are 
disclosed in patents issued to Faier and to Becher. 
The Faier patent (14) describes a combination of a 
major amount of soap and a minor amount of a mix- 
ture of water-soluble synthetic detergents comprising 
a sulfated higher fatty acid monoglyceride and a high- 
er fatty acid amide of aminomethane sodium sulfo- 
nate. Certain examples also include dodecyl benzene 
sodium sulfonate. 

The Becher patent (15) also calls for a major 
amount of soap and a minor amount of synthetic de- 
tergents comprising a sulfated fatty acid monoglycer- 
ide; a non-ionic, based upon polyoxypropylene gly- 
col reacted with enough ethylene oxide to make it 
water-soluble; and a condensation product of ethyl- 
ene diamine and propylene oxide together with 10- 
80%, by weight, of ethylene oxide. The object was 
to get a product resistant to sloughing but with prop- 
erties which permit milling and plodding. 

Mayhew and Yeager (6) disclose the composition 
of an all-purpose detergent bar, which is illustrated 
by one of their claims: 


Sodium dodecylbenzene sulfonate 10 parts 
Calcium stearate 50 parts 
Sodium diisopropyl naphthalene sulfonate 5 parts 
Sodium diamylsulfosuccinate 5 parts 


In addition to the foregoing ingredients, gums, 
starch or carboxymethyl cellulose may also be add- 
ed. In a second patent (16), the same inventors 
disclose a bar comprising the same ingredients ex- 
cept that the calcium stearate is replaced by ordi- 
nary soap. 

The form of cake used in one of the foremost 
synthetic bars on the market is described in a recent 
patent to LeVier and Kohn (17). Both sides of the 
major surfaces are curved only in one direction, the 
curvature being effected in mutually perpendicular 
directions so the cake may be clasped comfortably 
in the hands while in the washing position. 

The detergent composition used in the preparation 
of the aforesaid bar is disclosed in U. S. Patent 2,894,- 
912 (18). It comprises a major portion (upwards of 
50% ) of the alkali metal salts of esters of isethionic 
acid with mixed higher fatty acids, having mostly 12 
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to 18 carbon atoms; an anionic detergent (such as 
an alkyl aryl sulfonate or fatty alcohol sulfate) as a 
suds booster; a small amount of soap and a larger 
proportion of triple pressed stearic acid or polyethyl- 
ene glycol as a binder. Of course, sodium sulfate and 
the conventional additives as perfume, pigments etc., 
are included. 


“All synthetic” bars 

An early patent (19) of this class describes a 
cake form detergent composition consisting of a mix- 
ture of boric acid and a synthetic detergent, the 
latter being a fatty alcohol sulfate or similar anionic. 
Another patent belonging to the same period (20) 
discloses a mixture of the sulfated fatty alcohols de- 
rived from coconut oil together with fatty acid mono- 
and diglycerides for the preparation of a milled bar. 
Adding finely divided sodium or potassium chloride 
to the latter composition overcomes its tendency to 
become slimy in use is claimed in a later patent (21). 
A detergent bar composed predominantly of sulfat- 
ed diglycerides of long chain fatty acids is disclosed 
by Dreger and Bell (22). 

A method of overcoming the tacky feel of alkyl 
aryl sulfonates by the addition of lecithin is disclosed 
in a patent issued to Keenan (23), although his com- 
positions also contain other ingredients such as starch 
and polyethylene glycol. A moldable solid consisting 
of a simple mixture of dodecyl benzene sodium sul- 
fonate and a glycol is claimed by Walters (24), and 
the use of sodium alginate as an emollient in composi- 
tions of the same type is disclosed by Van Dijck 
and Geyer (25). 

Barker in a series of three patents discloses the 
use of urea in conjunction with various non-ionic sur- 
factants for the preparation of bar-form detergents. 
In the first (26) a mixture of a polyoxyethylene ether 
of sorbitan monolaurate, a polyoxyethylene ester of 
stearic acid and urea were used. The second dis- 
closes a composition containing a polyoxyethylene 
thio-ether and urea (27), and the last (28) makes use 
of a polyoxyethylene ether of hydroabietyl alcohol 
in combination with urea. 

In the preparation of a detergent bar composed 
mainly of sulfated monoglycerides, Turck (29) claims 
the improvement of drying to a moisture content of 
not more than 5% and adding solid plasticizers, zinc 
stearate and diethylene glyco monostearate followed 
by milling and plodding in the usual manner. A later 
patent to Schmolka (30) is also based upon sulfated 
monoglycerides containing less than 1% free fatty 
acids together with the same plasticizing materials. 

A cake detergent made by subjecting alkali metal 
salts of di-n-octyl-, di-n-nonyl- or di-n-decyl sulfosuc- 
cinates to pressures greater than 100 psi is disclosed 
in a patent to Vitalis (31). Weil, Stirton and Maurer 
(32) describe a synthetic detergent bar, the major 
ingredient of which is a mixture of the sodium and 
triethanol ammonium salts of a@-sulfonated fatty acids. 
A very early disclosure covered a combination bar 
comprising a mixture of soap and a salt of an ester 
of an a-sulfonic acid. It appears in a patent to Kise 
and Vitcha (33). At that time, however, a-sulfonic 
acids were more or less laboratory curiosities and have 
only recently become commercial products on the 
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basis of the work of Stirton and his associates at the 
Eastern Regional Research Laboratory of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

The annual U. S. toilet soap market is said to 
amount to 500,000,000 pounds (3), a fact which 
naturally renders the field attractive to the manufac- 
turers of synthetic detergents, especially the markets 
in hard water areas where soap is at a disadvantage. 
As we have seen, the problems involved in duplicat- 
ing the desirable physical characteristics of soap with 
a synthetic detergent combination have been formid- 
able, and up to the present, the synthetics are con- 
siderably higher priced than soap. However, there are 
at least three high quality synthetic bars on the mar- 
ket and research still goes on. It is therefore safe to 
predict that synthetic or combination bars will take 
a larger share of the future toilet soap market. 
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Modern Trends 


in Deodorant Soaps 


W. M. Livrtecp and R. E. Casety, Research Dept., 
Grocery Products Division, Armour and Company, 
Chicago, Ill. 


= THE LAUNCHING of Dial soap in 1948, there 
has emerged a whole new concept of personal hy- 
giene. The incorporation of a soap-active bacteriostat 
into a toilet soap made possible, for the first time, 
not only the removal of gross soil from the cutaneous 
surface, but also provided a means for the control of 
cutaneous bacterial populations. 

Promotion of such a soap as an effective means of 
controlling perspiratory odors, rather than as a medi- 
cated soap for strictly antiseptic purposes, has resulted 
in universal consumer acceptance. Today, millions of 
us, consciously or unconsciously, are benefited by the 
hygienic effects afforded by the use of this soap. 
Other brands have followed along, and at present it 
is estimated that nearly 40% of all toilet bars sold in 
this country contain bacteriostatic additives. 

As a result of the widespread public acceptance 
of the deodorant soap concept, the production of 
soap-active bacteriostatic chemicals is now measured 
in the millions of pounds annually, as contrasted with 
none in 1946. Hexachlorophene was, of course, the 
pioneer chemical in the field. Introduced to the trade 
in 1943, as a means of rendering soaps germicidal, 
hexachlorophene then (G-11)® evoked no interest un- 
til 1946 when it became the active ingredient in Dial 
soap. (1) 

During the ensuing years, much research was car- 
ried out in this area. Techniques adequate to the 
evaluation of antibacterial and deodorant activity 
were developed. (2) Thorough investigations of all 
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toxicity aspects of such products were conducted in 
order to satisfy the safety requirements of the Federal 
Food and Drug Administration. 

Bacteriostats other than hexachlorophene were em- 
ployed in various brands of deodorant soaps. Among 
them, worthy of mention, were tetramethylthiuram 
disulfide and bithionol. More recently a significant con- 
tribution in the area of soap bacteriostats was made 
by the Monsanto Chemical Company with the in- 
troduction of the halogenated carbanilides, and the 
3,4,4’-trichlorocarbanilide has been available, and 
widely sold, during the past several years. (3) 

Research in our own laboratories has developed sev- 
eral synergistic combinations of bacteriostats which 
possess approximately twice the biological activity 
of either component alone. As examples, synergism 
has been found to exist between compounds from 
these indicated classes: 

1. halogenated biphenols with alkylated halogenat- 
ed biphenols 

2. halogenated biphenols with halogenated aromat- 
ic anilides 

3. halogenated biphenols with halogenated carba- 
nilides. (4) As a further research contribution in 
this area, we present the following original material 
comparing the antibacterial spectrum of hexachloro- 
phene; 3,4,4’-trichlorocarbanilide; and a_ synergistic 
combination of the two at 1:1 ratio. The latter combi- 
nation is designated as “1375” in the table. 
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TABLE | 
A Comparative Antibacterial Spectrum of Hexachloro- 
phene; 3, 4, 4'-Trichlorocarbanilide; and Synergist 
1375. 
Concentration of germicide necessary for complete in- 
hibition of test organism. Application of germicides 
is from soap suspensions. 











ppm. germicide basis nutrient agar 
Hexachloro- 
phene Tcc* 1375** 
Micrococcaceae 
S. aureus 0.2 0.2 0.1 
S. lutea 0.04 0.2 0.03 
Antibiotic-resistant Staph. 
388010 0.2 0.2 0.1 
388014 0.5 0.5 0.25 
388062 0.5 0.5 0.25 
388115 0.5 0.2 0.1 
388128 0.5 0.5 0.1 
Bacillaceae, Gram positive 
B. cereus 0.2 0.2 0.1 
B. megaterium 0.2 0.2 0.1 
B. subtilis var. niger 0.1 1.0 0.1 
B. subtilis var. aterrimus 0.2 0.5 0.1 
Lactobacillaceae 
S. faecalis 0.5 1.0 0.25 
Mycobacteriaceae 
1. M. phlei 0.2 0.2 0.1 
2. M. smegmatis 0.2 0.2 0.1 
Brevibacteriaceae 
B. ammoniagenes 0.1 0.5 0.1 
Enterobacteriaceae 
Gram negative 
1. E. coli 120 120 50 
2. S. oranienburg 100 120 40 
3. S. typhosa 200 180 90 
4. S. pullorum 80 80 40 
5. P. mirabilis 120 140 60 
6. P. vulgaris 160 160 80 
7. S. marcescens 60 60 40 
8. S. flexneri 100 100 50 
P d daceae 
Pseudomonas fluorescens 180 200 90 
Neisseriaceae 
N. catarrhalis 0.2 0.5 0.1 
Fungi 
Candida albicans 100 80 40 
Trichophyton interdigitale 2 1 0.5 
S. cerevisiae 80 80 40 
Airborn mold 20 40 10 








*TCC—3,4,4'-trichlorocarbanilide 
**1375—Patented synergistic compound of equal parts hexachloro- 
phere and 3,4,4’-trichlorocarbanilide 


Soap-synthetic systems 


Neither hexachlorophene nor 3,4,4’-trichlorocarba- 
nilide is particularly substantive to human skin. In 
large measure they are retained on the skin as a com- 
ponent of the soap film remaining after the washing 
procedure. These two chemicals are, therefore, not 
ideally suited to use in soap-synthetic systems, where 
the soap-filming properties are materially altered by 
the presence of the detergent. If they are used at 
all, the level must be much higher than in the case 
of soap alone. This is a rather expensive way out, 
but is nevertheless employed by some manufacturers. 

A more practical approach is the utilization of skin- 
substantive bacteriostats. These have become commer- 
cially available duringt he past two years and one of 
them is at present employed in at least two brands 
of toilet bars. The most important of these chemicals 
are from the class of halogenated salicylanilides. 
Among them are 3,4’,5-tribromosalicylanilide (con- 
taining some 4’,5-dibromo derivative) (5), 3’,4’,5-tri- 
chlorosalicylanilide and 3,3’,4’, 5-tetrachlorosalicylani- 
lide. (6) 

Much has been written concerning the approaching 
obsolescence of milled toilet soap as we have known 
it. 

Notwithstanding these predictions, it may be said 
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that soap bars still constitute some 80% of the toilet 
bars sold, and they probably will not be supplanted 
in the foreseeable future. As a matter of fact, no 
strictly detergent bar has ever achieved a significant 
volume in the toilet bar field, although soap-synthetic 
bars have achieved some commercial success. Most 
of these include the deodorant feature, first incorpo- 
rated in soap bars. Apparently, the recognizable su- 
perior hard-water performance of the soap-synthetic 
systems is not in itself enough to woo the consumer 
from the use of soap. 


Synthetic detergents as soap additives 

A number of different types of fat derived synthet- 
ic detergents have been used as additives to soap. 
It is interesting to note that all of these have one 
thing in common, a straight fatty chain as contrasted 
to a branched chain. Apparently, in order for these 
detergents to be compatible with soap, they must 
have the same long fatty tail as the soap molecule. 
Among various types of synthetic detergents used are 
the fatty alcohol sulfates, the fatty acid derivatives 
of methyl taurine, and the fatty acid esters of ise- 
thionic acid. 

Recently, the alpha-sulfo fatty acids and esters 
also have been considered for this application. All of 
these detergents function in essentially the same man- 
ner in a soap bar. They act as lime soap dispersants, 
that is to stay, they do not prevent the formation of 
calcium and magnesium soaps, but they disperse these 
precipitates in such a manner that they form neither 
a scum nor a “bathtub ring.” 

Significant research activity has been noted in the 
area of the synthesis of novel antibacterial agents for 
use in toilet bars. Looking ahead, it might be expect- 
ed that a considerable variety of highly effective 
agents of this nature will be forthcoming, bringing 
about economical advantages as well as greater ef- 
fectiveness. With regard to the latter goal, it would 
seem that there must be a practical limit to the de- 
gree of skin-degerming that can be accomplished 
through the use of the relatively non-toxic antibac- 
terials required for use in toilet bars. 

While soap-synthetic combination bars have 
achieved some succes in recent years, it is not 
likely for many years to come that straight synthetic 
bars will become a factor in the market. 
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Metallic Stearates 


Insoluble Metallic S 


Pumir D. Reep, JRr., Vice president 


M. W. Parsons-Plymouth, Inc. 
New York City 


"| om ARE THREE CLASSES of insoluble metallic soaps 
which are of importance industrially. The metallic 
stearate class is the most important and will be con- 
sidered here. However, for general information, the 
other two classes are; the paint driers (naphthenates, 
tallates, linoleates, octoates) and the plastic stabiliz- 
ers (cadmium-barium soaps of various short-chain 
acids ). 

The term “metallic stearate” is generic. These com- 
pounds are insoluble metallic salts of high molecular 
weight organic acids. These organic acids, termed 
“fatty acids”, are derived from animal, vegetable and 
marine sources. A broad range of acids are available, 
varying in distribution of the different molecular 
weight fatty acid components. In general, the compo- 
nents range from Ciz, (Lauric), up to C22, ( Behen- 
ic). Not only do the acids vary in chain-length com- 
position, but they exhibit individual characteristics 
dependent upon the method of manufacture. In addi- 
tion to the old pressing techniques, hydrogenation 
and solvent refining are customary processes used by 
the fatty acid manufacturer. It is clear that the metal- 
lic stearate manufacturer has available a broad range 
of fatty acid raw materials and when he refers to 
his product as “metallic stearates”, it is a mere con- 
venience. 

The major metallic stearates, classified by metal 
type, are: 

Zinc, Calcium, Aluminum, Magnesium. 

Lithium, barium, lead, copper, and iron soaps are pro- 
duced in some volume, but are much less important 
than the four major metal groups. Silver, strontium 
and other rare metallic stearates are produced in lab- 
oratory quantity against special orders. 

Within each of the four major metal groups, a num- 
ber of different grades are produced. It is not unusu- 
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al for a specialist in the field to produce as many as 
twenty-five different grades of zinc stearate for dif- 
ferent uses. The stearate producer can, by choice of 
fatty acid and by varying his precipitating tech- 
niques, control particle size, shape, bulk, odor, color, 
and a variety of chemical properties. Most metallic 
stearates are precipitated, although direct fusion is 
sometimes employed to produce coarse, low-quality 
grades. The precipitation process begins with the sa- 
ponification of the fatty acids with caustic soda. The 
resulting soda-soap solution is brought into contact 
with a salt solution of the desired metal. The insolu- 
ble soap is precipitated, tank washed, recovered 
through filtration, washed again, dried, and ground. 

The production of a broad range of metallic stea- 
rates as specialties of good uniformity appears decep- 
tively simple. There are really many subtleties in the 
manufacture of these products. A detailed discussion 
of the effect of contact methods, temperatures, pH 
gradients, and other process variables is not in order 
here. Suffice to say that the operation is a combina- 
tion of sound theory, empirical methods, and a healthy 
measure of pure “art”. 

Under the circumstances, finished product control 
techniques are of great importance. The typical stea- 
rate brochure will list the following properties as a 
typical analysis, or a specification: 

Moisture % 

Metal as Oxide % 

Water Soluble Material % 

Free Fatty Acid % 

Apparent Bulk (fluid ounces per pound ) 

Melting Point (°C. ) 

Specific Gravity 


This data, which is part of routine control, is not 
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sufficient for good control of a specialty stearate. It 
would be possible to show a practically identical typi- 
cal analyses for four different zinc stearates designed 
for use in face powder, sanding sealer lacquer, ma- 
sonry water paint, and rubber compounding. The 
result of this state of affairs is a very extensive use 
testing program to insure good control. This is not 
to indicate that it is necessary to make a face powder 
or to run a rubber extrusion to control the product. It 
is necessary to develop special test methods which 
relate to the problems involved. In some cases, how- 
ever, such as sanding sealer lacquers, actual lacquers 
are prepared and checked before the zinc stearate 
is released. 


Use of metallic stearates in toilet goods preparation 


Most of the basic uses can be traced back to some 
aspect of the properties generalized below: 

Metallic stearates are finely divided powders with 
excellent lubricating properties; have surfactant prop- 
erties; are efficient water repellents; have varying 
colloidal properties in hydrocarbons. 

The most important products employing metallic 
stearates are the many and sundry powder products. 
In general, zinc stearate is the most popular metallic 
soap for use in powders, although magnesium stearate 
does appear in certain products. 

Several properties of zinc stearate dictate its usage 
in powders. 

1. It is an excellent water repellent; 

2. It has good lubricating characteristics; 

3. It is an excellent acceptor of perfume com- 
pounds. 

Although a good U.S.P. cosmetic grade of zinc 
stearate is generally acceptable for most powder ap- 
plications, a specialist stearate producer offers several 
grades, varying in particle size and apparent density. 
As an example of the need for such variation, con- 
sider loose face powders vs. pressed cake face pow- 
ders. In the case of loose face powders, a light, 
fluffy, fine particle sized zinc stearate is preferable. 

When producing a pressed cake powder, the con- 
siderations are different. If there are oily components, 
the effect of lipophilic zinc stearate must be consid- 
ered, Cake density and “rub-out” characteristics, as 
well as color extension, will vary, depending upon 


GENERAL POWDER FORMULAE 


Face Baby Dusting Foot 
Powder Powder Powder Powder 


Zinc Stearate 7.0 5.0 5.0 


Magnesium 
Stearate 5.0 
Zinc Oxide 12.0 10.0 
Titanium Dioxide 5.0 5.0 
Talc 51.0 62.0 75.0 70.0 
Colloidal Clay 11.0 21.0 
Magnesium 
Carbonate 3.0 7.0 10.0 8.0 
Precipitated Chalk 11.0 
Boric Acid 5.0 5.0 Anti- 
fungal 
agent 
to suit 
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the general formula and the nature of the zinc stea- 
rate. In most cases, some trial and error may be 
necessary to select the best grade of zinc stearate 
for a particular formula. Specific examples of four 
general powder product formulas are shown in the 
table. There are many variations possible, and _per- 
fumes and colors are added as desired. 

The powder products account for the bulk of me- 
tallic stearates consumed by the toilet goods industry. 
However, metallic stearates have been included in 
a variety of other products. It is difficult to review 
this miscellaneous area because there is no other class 
of products in which the use of metallic stearates is 
truly general as in powder products. 

In any event, when considering miscellaneous ap- 
plications, zinc stearate is still the most popular item. 
It has been used in a variety of cream type products, 
including: 


Deodorant Creams 
Hand Creams 
Shaving Creams 


It is probable that the primary purpose for includ- 
ing zine stearate is the beneficial dermatological ef- 
fect that might be expected from residual zinc 
stearate on the skin. Secondary considerations would 
be control of cream texture and a measure of in- 
creased stability, due to the surfactant properties of 
the zinc stearate. Zinc stearate is also used in certain 
pharmaceutical ointments and creams for much the 
same purpose. Finally, zinc stearate has been included 
in certain detergent hand bars, presumably to im- 
prove the apparent “feel” of the bar. 

Magnesium stearate, which is widely used in the 
pharmaceutical industry, finds minor use in the toilet 
goods industry as an opacifier. It is quite probable 
that this interesting metallic soap has not been ex- 
ploited sufficiently by the formulator. It has a rounder 
particle shape, as opposed to the plate shape of zinc 
stearate particles. Micron analysis would indicate mag- 
nesium stearate to be even finer in particle size than 
zinc stearate. 

Aluminum stearate has been used from time to 
time to control viscosity in mineral oil base products. 
This, however, requires a cooking step in production, 
and the average cosmetic manufacturing facility is 
not engineered to handle this operation in a consistent 
manner. Facilities similar to those of a lubricating 
grease manufacturer would be necessary. 

Lithium stearate has been investigated many times 
by the cosmetic formulator. Lithium stearate can be 
produced as an extremely fluffy, unctuous powder, 
having great lubricity. However, it must be borne in 
mind that lithium is an alkali metal and can be an 
irritant to hypersensitive skins. Caution is advised 
when formulating with lithium stearate. 

Although the writer believes himself to be experi- 
enced in the field of metallic stearates as a whole, 
he must admit that the very nature of these products 
leads to unusual and out-of-the-way uses. Consequent- 
ly, it is quite possible that various uses for metallic 
stearates in the toilet goods field have not been men- 
tioned in this review. It is felt, however, that the 
most important usages have been covered. 
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Chemical 


Additives 


to Soap 


By Paut |. SMirH 


a ARE ADDED to soap to effect improvements 

in one or more of the following properties: 

1. To endow the soap with some sales promoting 
emollient properties. 

2. To improve structure and homogeneity. 


3. To improve efficiency in the presence of hardness 


salts. 

4. To improve surface gloss; to diminish cracking and 
flaking and to maintain the physical strength of 
the soap on aging. 

5. To assist the finished soap in its ability to retain the 
perfume. 

6. To improve the light stability of soaps containing 
antiseptic agents. 

7. To help in the dispersion of super-fatting agents, 

specialized cosmetic ingredients, anti-oxidants, de- 

odorants and antiseptic agents. 

8. To improve the behaviour of the soap during 
milling. 

Generally speaking, chemical additives are used 
in relatively small percentages, while super-fatting 
or “blanding” agents may be present in quite substan- 
tial amounts and are sometimes called bulk additives. 
It is presumed, when discussing additives, that one 
is dealing with a good quality soap base with a fatty 
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acid content well over 80%. The additives recom- 
mended in this article are not intended to make 
good gross deficiencies in soap manufacture. 


Bulk additives to improve blandness of soap 


To endow soap with emollient properties a number 
of chemical and naturally derived additives are used. 
Super-fatting agents include mixtures of unsaturated 
and saturated fatty alcohols, saturated monovalent, 
primary fatty alcohols, C2, Ci4, Cie, Cis, Coo and Cy». 
It is recommended for the best results, the saponifica- 
tion number of the super-fatting agent should be be- 
low 2, the acid number 0, iodine number below 1 and 
solidification point 40-45%. Percentage of these higher 
fatty alcohols may vary considerably, but there are 
recognized optimums for various alcohols, e.g., it is 
usually considered that the C,, higher fatty alcohols 
may be used up to 30-34% of the weight of soap with- 
out detrimental effects. The lower molecular weight 
additives, such as C,o, should not exceed much above 
5%. 

Cetyl alcohol is probably the best known of the 
super-fatting agents as it is not only valuable as an 
emollient, but acts as a stabilizer for emulsions as 
well as an auxiliary emulsifier. At one time cetyl 
alcohol had an unpleasant odor, but high grade mate- 
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rial with a minimum purity of 98% is now available 
which is entirely free from this trouble. Cetyl alcohol 
improves the texture and appearance of the soap. 

Another very valuable super-fatting agent is lanolin 
and its derivatives. It is interesting to note that where- 
as pure anhydrous lanolin is best used alongside 
carboxymethyl! cellulose (which acts as an emulsify- 
ing or dispersing vehicle), from 2-5% of the Pharma- 
ceutical grade of anhydrous lanolin with 1-2% C.M.C. 
will give good results. Where emollient properties 
are required without emulsifying properties then acet- 
ylated types of lanolin can be used. With these com- 
paratively new additives the well-known emulsifying 
properties of anhydrous lanolin are no longer present. 
Other agents added to soap to give it emollient prop- 
erties or blandness include fatty acid alklolamides, 
lecithin, glyceryl and glycol stearates, diglycol lau- 
rate, ete. 


Lecithin for soap 


Although some manufacturers do not think very 
highly of vegetable lecithin in soap on account of 
its tendency to cause discoloration in white soaps, 
the increasing popularity of colored soaps offers new 
opportunities for lecithin, particularly the more stable 
lecithin and lecithin derivatives. The lecithin prefer- 
ably should be used in conjunction with pure anhy- 
drous lanolin, or liquid lanolin. The latter is produced 
from lanolin by vacuum distillation of the liquid lano- 
lin esters or by fractional solvent crystallization. The 
addition of 0.5-1.0% lecithin used alongside 1% lano- 
lin and 2% glyceryl monostearate improves the gen- 
eral blandness and cosmetic value of the soap. 

When considering the addition of a super-fatting 
agent to the soap it is also important to remember 
that this may form a vehicle for other types of special 
additives, e.g., fractions of oat flour may be added 
to lanolin or other emollients in proportions of 2-5% 
of the weight of soap to endow it with a new and 
specific sales appeal. It is difficult to obtain exact 
details of the kind of oat flour used for this purpose, 
but in general it can be taken that the most useful 
fraction, which will pass through a 70 mesh screen, 
has a high protein content (20-22%) and a low starch 
content. 


Sulphur as an additive 


Another additive which needs to be used along- 
side a super-fatting agent is sulphur in dermatalogi- 
cal soaps. Most manufacturers prefer to use dimethy] 
diphenyl disulphide with a 25% active sulphur con- 
tent and 5-7% can be happily combined with one 
of the higher fatty alcohols. Other forms of sulphur 
(notably organic sulphur oil, colloidal sulphur and 
specialized sulphur products, such as Thiogenol) are 
not generally used as soap additives, but organic sul- 
phur oil and disulphide are, of course, used in vari- 
ous creams and lotions. 

Claims are made for many products, both natural 
and synthetic, such as the natural gums, methyl and 
methylethyl cellulose and sodium carboxy-methylcel- 
lulose and bentonite. It is significant that in spite of 
the wealth of new man-made chemicals there is a 
growing interest in the natural gums as additives 
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able to improve structure and homogeneity. The ad. 

vantages offered by these hydrophilic colloids can be 

summarized very briefly: 

1. Easily dispensable and able to produce high vis- 
cosities at low concentrations. 


to 


Ability to develop their viscosity over a wide pH 
range. 

Freedom from any irritating effect on the skin. 
Ability to swell in cold water to give stable dis- 
persions or solutions. 

Generally speaking, the gum family can be divided 
into three broad categories: 

1. those derived from the exudation or sap of trees, 
such as Arabic, Karaya, Tragacanth, Ghatti, Shiraz, 
Mes-quite, Angico and Talha 

2. those extracted from seeds like locusts, guar, 
quince, psyllium 

3. those obtained from seaweeds, agar, kelp, so- 
dium alginate and Irish Moss. 


Although it is convenient to group the natural veg- 
etable colloids together as swelling agents, they do 
differ appreciably in their characteristics, e.g., guar 
gum (a relatively new entry in this field) is a poly- 
saccharide and consists principally of a complex car- 
bohydrate polymer of galactose and mannose. In 
view of its chemical composition it reacts characteris- 
tically as a carbohydrate having a natural affinity for 
some chemicals to form complexes. With borax, a 
carbohydrate borate complex is formed which great- 
ly increases viscosity and might, in fact, cause quite 
serious and undesirable changes in the structure of 
the soap mix. 

The disadvantages of the natural gums are mainly 
associated with their color, presence of impurities 
and variation in quality depending upon their origin. 
Gum arabic or gum acacia, can be secured from 
literally hundreds of species of the Acacia tree drawn 
from many territories on the African Continent, and 
differing sometimes quite appreciably in characteris- 
tics one from the other. Gum tragacanth also varies 
quite considerably in quality, according to the grade 
and source of supply. 

Because of the differences in quality of the natural 
vegetable colloids, some soapers prefer the synthetic 
alternatives, such as the methyl and methylethy] cel- 
lulose and sodium carboxy-methylcellulose, all of 
which possess valuable swelling properties and are al- 
so able to induce efficient emulsification of both 
natural and mineral oils. 

These synthetic products have, of course, the ad- 
vantage of being extremely stable in the presence of 
electrolytes. One curious property of methyl cellulose 
is that it is incompatible with the alginates and it 
should not be used in soap containing them. 

Turning now to an inorganic colloid, bentonite, 
this is certainly of great interest to the manufacturer 
because it is not only able to improve both the struc- 
ture and homogeneity of soap, but also to improve 
detergent and absorptive properties due to the nega- 
tive polarity of the bentonite molecule. It also 
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increases the softening power of the soap and dimin- 
ishes the irritating effect of free alkali on the skin. 

From extensive experiments carried out in France 
and Italy, it appears fairly certain that bentonite is 
not an inactive filler in soap, but an active ingredient 
able to improve both the quality and appearance of 
cake and bar soap. When considering the addition of 
bentonite to soap it is very important to ensure that 
the soap does not contain more than the average 
percentage of free alkali or salt. Bentonite is sensi- 
tive to ionizing compounds in water and although 
it is unaffected by small quantities it loses its col- 
loidal properties in the presence of large amounts, 
e.g., free alkali amounting to 5-10‘ is liable to cause 
partial flocculation. It is important when bentonite 
is used, it is first made into an emulsion with water 
and added gradually, with constant stirring, to the 
hot soap. The bentonite thixotropic gel blends well 
with the soap, and percentages as low as 4 ben- 
tonite will effect a noticeable improvement in the 
quality of the soap. Higher percentages are not in- 
frequently used to effect savings in fatty acid con- 
tent, but this practice is not so easy to justify. 

Recent research, particularly in Germany, has 
shown that very considerable improvement of soap 
can be effected by use of ethylene oxide condensa- 
tion products. Dr. Hans E. Tschakert ( Manufacturing 
Chemist—June, 1958) has shown that when 2-5° of 
a suitable ethylene oxide derivative is added to soap, 
particularly boiled and hot-stirred soaps, appreciable 
benefits are accrued in the form of improvements 
in structure and homogeneity, gloss and lathering in 
cold water. The additives of particular interest to 
the soaper include laurylamine ethoxylate, oleylamine 
ethoxylate, myristic acid monoethanolamide, lauric 
acid monoethanolamide, lauric acid diethanolamide, 
oleic acid diethanolamide and polyethylene oxide 
Wax. 


Additives designed to improve efficiency 

in the presence of hardness salts 
To improve efficiency in the presence of hardness 

salts is one of the aims of the soaper and in his re- 

view of additives likely to effect improvements the 
following questions will require an answer. 

1. Will the additive be effective in use in the pres- 

ence of other constituents in the soap? 

Will the additive adversely affect the lathering 

property of the soap? 

3. Will the additive have any injurious effect on any 
aromatic chemical which may be present, such 
as alpha amyl cinnamic aldehyde, hydroxy-citronel- 
lal; the macrocylic musks and the new aldehydes, 
like lilial; or on coloring agents; antiseptics such 
as hexachlorophene; antioxidants and super-fatting 
or emollient additives. When sulphur is present in 
the soap, extra care needs to be taken to ensure 
that the additive does not react unfavorably with 


YY 


this chemical? 

1. Will the additive have any undesirable physiolog- 
ical effect on the skin? It is, of course, well known 
that irritation to the skin is most often caused by 
excessive quantities of free alkali present in the 
soap, and there is also sufficient evidence for the 
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manufacturer to suspect that certain fatty acids 
tend to encourage unfavorable dermatological ef- 
fects—caproic, caprylic and capric acids (which 
are present in coconut and palm kernel oils) have 
been named as potentially unreliable. 


Some of the newer chemicals, such as guanidine 
stearate, guanidine laurate or myristate have been 
recently recommended for maintaining calcium and 
magnesium soaps in a dispersed state and thus re- 
ducing the amount of scum formed when washing 
in hard water. The stearate is said to be the most 
effective. Moreover, it is readily compatible with the 
so-called specialist chemicals likely to be present in 
cake and other soaps. 


Detergents improve stability 

Experience in Germany and also the U.S.A. has 
shown that by incorporating various synthetic deter- 
gents in the soap, it is possible to improve the stabil- 
ity of the soap solution towards the hardness formers 
in water. In particular, oleylamine ethoxylate and 
myristic acid monoethanolamide are of special inter- 
est for this purpose. The fatty alcohol ethylene oxide 
condensation product shows a marked ability to im- 
prove the stability of the soap in hard water without 
sacrificing lathering property and also contributes to- 
wards an all-round improvement in the detergent 
properties of the soap solution. Both these additives, 
and others in the same chemical family, are readily 
compatible with other ingredients of the soap. They 
can also contribute a great deal by helping to retard 
both spottiness and yellowing of cake and bar soap 
during storage. 

It is interesting to note that when considering the 
use of both phosphates and silicates in soap, the 
more soluble phosphates are more compatible with 
silicates. Higher silicate to alkali ratios in silicates 
increases compatibility. Generally speaking, it can 
be said that silicates and phosphates with unlike ca- 
tions are more compatible than those of like ions. 

Sequestering agents, such as compounds like tetra- 
sodium or tetra-potassium pyrophosphate and _sodi- 
um hexametaphosphate, are frequently used in sham- 
poos and other types of specialist soap to inhibit 
the precipitation of calcium and magnesium soaps in 
hard water. It is, of course, essential that these should 
not be thrown out of solution, or their efficiency im- 
paired in any way by other additives present in the 
soap. The sodium salts of the polyamino acids, gen- 
erally referred to as “chelating agents”, are now find- 
ing their way into soap for a dual purpose: 


1. To prevent hard water from interfering with soap 
activity. 


2. To reduce and even prevent the clouding of soap 
solutions due to hard water soaps or precipitation 
of insoluble soaps in the detergent solution. 


The advantage of these chelating agents is that as 
little as 0.025 is able to effect an appreciable im- 
provement in the behaviour of the soap in hard water. 

These may appear to be somewhat intangible ben- 
efits to seek but they are, nevertheless, extremely 
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important from a sales appeal aspect. Strong claims 
are made for many additives said to give soap cakes 
a more satisfying lather and to improve their keeping 
properties, both in use and on the shelf. 

The alkyl phenol ethoxylates improve the appear- 
ance of the soap, that is, effect a noticeable and 
more attractive improvement in color and gloss. It 
is not known for certain how they affect the life of 
the perfume under generally unfavorable conditions 
of storage. The alkyl ethoxylates and the alkylamine 
ethoxylates tend to prevent premature drying out of 
the soap and the appearance of cracks and defects 
in the surface. They are more effective than moisture 
absorbants and humectants which are sometimes add- 
ed to soap for this purpose. Some soapers are known 
to advocate the use of ethanolamines for this pur- 
pose, and it is claimed that, in addition, they are 
excellent suds boosters and dispersing agents. Trieth- 
anolamine and monoethanolamine fatty acid esters 
are named for this use. 


Additives to improve perfume retaining capacity 
of finished soap 

As the modern soap cake depends to a large extent 
on its alluring perfume, luxurious feel and generous 
lather, it is of vital importance that the soap should, 
throughout its life, be able to retain a high proportion 
of the expensive aromatic chemicals present. This 
presents serious problems, because some of the addi- 
tives added to the soap to endow it with a specific 
property may, after a period of time, cause undesir- 
able chemical changes in the perfume ingredients. 

One of the safest and most effective retaining 
agents is polyethylene oxide wax, which is a bland 
synthetic product that is not only able to act as a 
satisfactory vehicle for the aromatic, but also holds 
it under the difficult conditions of soap usage. Also, 
the polyethylene wax improves resistance of the soap 
to rancidity changes which are known to have a most 
serious effect on perfumes. In soap manufacture, com- 
patibility is of greatest importance. The polyethylene 
waxes are becoming very well known because they 
mix well with all other additives. All low molecular 
weight polyethylene waxes have exceptional resist- 
ance to the action of acids, alkalies and aqueous salt 
solutions. They are insoluble in water. 

It has been claimed that the presence of so-called 
stabilizers in soap (such as diphenyl guanidine, mon- 
ophenyl guanidine, and N-phenyl-N-cyclohexylthio- 
urea and N-phenyl-N-cyananothiourea) help mate- 
rially in retaining the soap perfume during storage or 
use. The same argument is put forward for anti- 
oxidants like ortho-tolyl biguanide, which even in 
quantities less than 0.1% will keep in check any 
undesirable rancidity changes liable to cause deteri- 
oration in odor and so adversely affect the perfume. 

It is, of course, vitally important that the soap base 
should not be allowed to deteriorate through oxida- 
tion changes which in themselves destroy or reduce 
the fragrance of the perfume. The perfume retaining 
property of any good soap base, although it may 
be protected by the presence of additives, is to a 
large extent dependent on the ability of the odorous 
constituents present to resist the saponifying action of 
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the soap. Some of these constituents, notably the 
esters (cedryl acetate, isobornyl acetate, and terpiny| 
acetate) have, what might be termed, a protective 
action on soap. 


Additives to improve light stability 
of soaps containing antiseptics 

The growing importance of germicidal, deodorant 
and other specialized soaps, has thrown into sharp 
relief the tendency of some antiseptic agents to cause 
premature discoloration or spottiness of soap during 
aging. To counter this, some manufacturers are inves- 
tigating the use of appropriate ultra-violet absorbers, 
preferably with a mild reducing agent. Such absorb- 
ers will improve the light stability of soaps containing 
antiseptics, of the type of 2,2’-thiobis (p-chlorophen- 
ol). For many toilet soaps alkyl phenol ethoxylate 
is a very useful additive that is not only compatible 
with most antiseptic bodies, but protects the soap 
base from discoloration during storage. Where stabil- 
izers are added to soap to prevent or reduce auto- 
oxidation, a much smaller percentage is usually re- 
quired for palm and coconut types of soap than any 
others. These are much less liable to develop off- 
color or odor. 


Additives to help dispersion of bulk additives in soap 


When considering the addition of any bulk additive 
to the soap, the manufacturer has to develop an 
efficient process of blending so as to obtain a homoge- 
neous mix. Even the most efficient mechanical means 
available to the industry today are not always suff- 
cient to give the highest dispersions. Therefore, use 
has to be made of specialized chemical additives. 
There are a number of such additives available and 
recently consideration has been given to the conden- 
sation products of polyalkylene oxide waxes. 

For several years now, particularly in the West 
German soap industry, use has been made of oleic 
acid diethanolamide and in proportions not exceeding 
0.5%. Because of this additive a very worthwhile 
improvement in dispersing power has been recorded. 
In British Patent 830,238 mention is made of new 
additives, notably sodium formate, sodium acetate, 
sodium lactate and sodium caprylate. Of these, the 
lactate is claimed to be the most promising. 


Additives to improve behaviors of soap during milling 

The soap manufacturer, anxious to increase the over- 
all efficiency of his plant, is naturally interested in 
those additives which are able to bring about im- 
provements in processing efficiency. Addition of up 
to 3% oleylamine ethoxylate has been shown to im- 
prove the behavior of the soap during milling with- 
out adversely affecting hardness and physical strength 
of the finished soap. Up to 1% pure anhydrous lano- 
lin acts as an improver of general milling properties. 
As little as 0.75-1.25% of a 5% aqueous solution of 
carboxymethyl] cellulose will lead to an improvement 
in the behavior of the soap during milling and also 
permit smoother extrusion. Dr. K. L. Weber (Seifen- 
Ole-Fette-Wachse 1957 Nos. 5-7) claims that CMC 
also imparts greater brilliance and smoothness to bar 
soap. 
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Fatty Acids 





Versus Natural Fats 


as Cosmetic Soap Bases 


In 1935, H. A. Molteni was grad- 
vated from St. Peter’s College with 
a BS degree in organic chemistry. He 
took his graduate work at Fordham 
University, and in 1937 joined the 
research division of Corn Products 
Refining Company. Seven years later 
he became group leader in charge of 
applications research at E. F. Drew 
& Co., Inc., Palmo, N. Y., and then 
technical director of the fatty acid 
division. He joined the Onyx Chemical Corporation in 
1955 as plant manager, and three years later returned to 
the Drew company as manager of the pharmaceutical and 
cosmetic department of the industrial sales division. Molteni 
is a member of the American Chemical Society, American 
Oil Chemists Society, and the Society of Cosmetic Chemists. 











by H. A. Morten: 


Manager, Pharmaceutical & Cosmetic Dept. 
Industrial Sales Division 
E. F. Drew & Co., Inc. 


Ff SPITE OF THE GREAT inroads that have been 
made by synthetic products in their replacement of 
soap as a detergent or emulsifier, there is still a rela- 
tively large number of popular cosmetic items on the 
market that employ soap as either the basic detergent 
or as the emulsifying base for the system. 

Some of the outstanding properties of the synthet- 
ics, such as their resistance to hard water, their great 
tolerance for added electrolytes, and their ability to 
perform satisfactorily in neutral or acid systems, are 
important considerations when formulating a shampoo 
or a foaming bath oil. However, these properties 
are of little or no concern when formulating shaving 
soaps, cleansing creams, and a variety of lotions that 
rely on their topical properties for acceptance rather 
than on their ability to resist hard water, electrolytes, 
or acid media. In this latter type of product, soap 
has been, and will probably continue to be, the pre- 
ferred emulsifier or detergent. Other additives may 
be employed to improve emolliency, lubricity, viscos- 
ity, or overall detergency, but soap still remains as 
the simplest and most economical base for such a 
product. 

In formulating cosmetic products that employ soap 
as the emulsifying base, the soap may either be 
formed in situ by the saponification of a glyceride 
oil, or it may be formed by simple neutralization of 
a fatty acid mixture with the proper alkaline base. 
The question now arises as to which of these two 
soap forming sources is best suited as a raw material 
for the formulation of these soap-based cosmetic prod- 
ucts. 

We are all familiar with the efforts made during 
the last decade by the basic fatty acid producers to 
convert the major soap manufacturers from their age- 
old soap boiling artisanship to the simple neutraliza- 
tion process that is possible when employing selected 
fatty acid fractions. We are probably also familiar 
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with the fact that this ambition was never realized 
because the market price differential between natu- 
ral fats and separated fatty acids, as well as the very 
important glycerine recovery factor, would never al- 
low the use of fatty acids in the manufacture of such 
a highly competitive item as a bar of soap. The only 
inroad that was successfully made in this direction 
was the incorporation of small percentages of special- 
ly selected fatty acid fractions to improve specific 


properties of premium grades of toilet soap. 


Cost differential is small 


Although the economic factor is all important in 
favoring the use of natural fats over fatty acids for 
the production of toilet soaps, it is of little importance 
in the case of soap-based cosmetic products. The 
amount of soap used in most of these formulations 
is a small proportion of the complete formula and 
the small differential in the cost factor becomes negli- 
gible. Since the cost factor is a relatively unimportant 
consideration in our comparison of the relative merits 
of natural fats versus fatty acids for the manufacture 
of soap based cosmetics, there are some other factors 
which may influence our decision one way or the 
other. 

The major producers of fatty acids have long been 
extolling the beneficial features of their products as 
tailor made building blocks for specialty soaps and 
not without good reason. Modern processing equip- 
ment, advanced manufacturing techniques, and new- 
ly developed analytical tools have combined to ad- 
vance the fatty acid industry. It is now in a position 
to offer products of higher purity, finer quality, and 
greater stability than was ever heretofore possible. 


Fractional separation of fatty components 


The ability of this industry to separate the individ- 
ual fatty components of natural fats and oils by vari- 
ous fractional separation methods is by far the great- 
est argument favoring use of fatty acids, rather than 
natural fats, in the manufacture of soaps for ingredi- 
ents in formulated cosmetic products. 

When using natural fats and oils, the formulator has 
no choice of fatty component other than that which 
may be accomplished by the blending of oils. For 
example, should he desire a pure oleate soap, he 
must be satisfied with the total fatty component mix- 
ture present in olive, teaseed, peanut, or corn oils. 
Consequently, the soap thus formed will consist of 
only 50-80% oleate soap, the remainder being a vary- 
ing mixture of linoleate, palmitate, and stearate soaps. 
Should he choose to employ a fractionally crystallized 
and distilled oleic acid as the soap-producing base, 
the soap thus formed would contain upwards of 95° 
of the pure oleate derivative. 

The same argument is true in the case where 
soaps of saturated fatty components are desired. Here 
the natural fat base could be hydrogenated animal 
tallow or a hydrogenated vegetable triglyceride such 
as cottonseed, peanut, or soybean oil. Again, the com- 
position of the component saturated fatty acids would 
vary depending on the choice and blend of the base 
oils. In no case could a pure stearic or palmitic soap 
be obtained. Employing a fractionally distilled palmit- 
ic or stearic acid of 95°« minimum purity, however, 
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allows the formulator to produce a high purity palmi- 
tate or a high purity stearate soap as well as the soap 
of the specific blend of these two fatty acids that 
best suits his requirements. 

When forming soaps in situ from the natural fats 
and oils, a saponification boiling process is required. 
An excess of alkaline saponification agent is normally 
used. The degree of saponification must be checked 
periodically by determination of Ester Value and by 
determination of free alkali until both values indi- 
cate complete saponification of the oil has been ob- 
tained. This soap boiling procedure is often very time 
consuming, especially when contrasted to the instan- 
taneous neutralization that is accomplished with gen- 
tle warming when working with fatty acids as the 
soap forming base. 


Check acid value 

When working with fatty acids, the desired degree 
of excess alkali can be easily predetermined by first 
checking the Acid Value of the fatty acids, and then 
employing a calculated excess of alkaline base over 
and above the stoichiometric requirement. 

In forming the soap solution, the required amount 
of molten fatty acids are added, with agitation, to a 
warm aqueous solution of the alkaline base. Complete 
neutralization is effected in just a few minutes, and 
the end point is easily discerned when a clear, homog- 
eneous solution forms. 

In normal practice, the water soluble formula in- 
gredients of the cosmetic product are added to the 
aqueous alkaline phase and the fatty acids are blend- 
ed with the oil soluble components. The soap is 
formed almost instantaneously when the two phases 
ure mixed. This simple practice cannot always be fol- 
lowed when natural fats and oils are employed as 
the soap forming base for there may be times when 
certain ingredients in the formula are not heat stable, 
or they may be volatile and thereby lost during the 
soap boiling process. In these cases, the soap must 
be formed first and only after adjustment and partial 
cooling may the other ingredients be added. 


Formulation technique simple 

Simplicity of formulation technique is, therefore, 
another consideration that favors the use of fatty 
acids over natural fats. An important fact to remem- 
ber is: fatty acids by nature are corrosive materials 
and special precautions must be taken when handling 
these products to avoid metallic contamination of the 
cosmetic product and to preserve and prolong the 
useful life of manufacturing equipment. 

Fatty acids will corrode iron, carbon steel, nickel, 
copper, and brass. Contact of the free acids with 
these metals must be avoided. Bulk storage tanks, 
pumping facilities, and transfer lines and valves 
should be fabricated of materials that will resist the 
corrosive effect of fatty acids. 

Glass, Type 316 stainless, and a number of the 
Hastelloy alloys are all well suited for fatty acid 
handling, but all of these are costly construction ma- 
terials and represent a substantial investment in ma- 
terial handling equipment. However, since the fatty 
acid producer ships his wares in lined, corrosion re- 
sistant containers, many firms by-pass the need for 
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Type Caprylic Caprice Lauric 
Lauric Acid 2 95 
Myristic Acid 2 


Palmitic Acid 

Stearic Acid 

Oleic Acids 

Coconut Acids 10 7 50 
Stripped Coconut Acids 1 2 60 
Soya Acids 

Linseed Acids 

Corn Acids 





TABLE 1 


Commercial Types of Fractionally Separated Fatty Acids 
Composition Analyses 


Myristic | Palmitic Stearic Oleic Linoleic Linolenic 





3 
95 3 
2 95 3 
7 92 l 
1 2 94 3 
15 7 4 6 1 
15 7 4 8 3 
l 4 2 30 58 5 
6 2 18 20 54 
12 4 40 43 1 





bulk handling equipment by direct transter of the 
fatty acids from the shipping container to the mixing 
kettle. 

It should be mentioned here also that if the soap 
forming procedure follows an order of addition of 
ingredients whereby the kettle contents are always 
maintained on the alkaline side, the corrosive nature 
of the fatty acids will not be a factor and materials 
of construction other than those mentioned above 
may be used. Although it seems rather apparent that 
the neutral, inert character of natural fats and oils 
offers a distinct advantage over fatty acids from 
standpoints of corrosion and material handling, this 
advantage can be overcome by following the above 
procedures when formulating fatty acid soaps. 


These are economies 

However, even in those cases where costly instal- 
lations of corrosion resistant equipment have been 
made so that fatty acids may be properly stored and 
handled, the simplicity of fatty acid soap prepara- 
tions brings about substantial savings in steam and 
other utility expenses that are normally associated 
with soap boiling techniques. The economies thus 
realized will usually allow for a rapid write-off of the 
original expenditure. 

It has been previously mentioned that the greatest 
argument in favor of the use of fatty acids rather 
than natural fats is the selection that they offer to 
the cosmetic formulator. Table 1 lists a typical array 
of the many types of distilled or fractionally crystal- 
lized fatty acid fractions that are being offered today 
by the leading fatty acid producers. 

The most widely used process in this industry is 
the continuous, high vacuum, fractional distillation 
process which allows for the separation of the com- 
ponent fatty acids of a vegetable or animal oil into 
fractions with individual purities of 95°° and higher. 
Other less costly distillates are also available which 
may represent either a straight distillate of the entire 
fatty components of a glyceride oil, or a stripped 
or selected fraction of the component fatty acids. In 
all cases, however, the producer closely controls the 
quality, uniformity, and composition of each fraction. 

Before the advent of the gas chromatograph, uni- 
formity was controlled by such analytical tools as 
acid value, titer, iodine value and ester value fol- 
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lowed by a distillation analysis of a composite batch 
sample with a suitable laboratory distillation column. 
The development of gas chromatography techniques 
for the determination of the composition of fatty 
acid distillates has been a real boon to the fatty 
acid producer, for with this instrument he can not 
only guarantee better uniformity in his products but 
can simplify and increase his production capacity as 
well. Spot samples from plant distillation units can 
be analyzed for composition in a matter of minutes 
whereas older distillation analysis techniques required 
hours. This analytical tool allows for frequent quality 
checks, and if necessary, corrections of temperature 
vacuum, or flow can be quickly made without seri- 
ous loss of production capacity. 

Table 1 contains data on the fatty acid composition 
of the various fractions that are normally offered by 
the major fatty acid producers. Table 2 contains the 
physical constants of these same fractions and includ- 
ed in this Table is the range of Acid Values that are 
normally found in each 


The Acid Value figure is an important one for ow 
present consideration since it represents the combin 
ing power of the fatty acid with the alkaline base 
that is to be employed in the formation of a soap 
Acid Value is expressed as the number of milligrams 
of anhydrous potassium hydroxide that is required 





TABLE 2 


Commercial Types of 
Fractionally Separated Fatty Acids 
Physical Data 


ACID IODINE TITER AVERAGE | GARDNER 


TYPE VALUE VALUE °C. MOL.WT. COLOR 
Lauric Acid 278-282 | 0.5 Max. 41-43 200 l 
Myristic Acid 244-249 0.5 Max. 48-52 224 l 
Palmitic Acid 216-220 0.5 Max. 56-60 258 1 
Stearic Acid 198-202 2.0 Max.| 62-65 284 1 
Oleic Acid 194-198 88-94 5-10 282 l 
Coconut 

Acids 268-274 8-12 22-26 202 l 
Stripped Co- 

conut Acids 256-262 8-14 24-28 220 l 
Soya Acids 198-204 135-140 | 22-24 282 l 
Linseed 

Acids 198-204 | 180-190 | 18-22 278 l 





Corn Acids 198-206 | 110-120 | 28-32 
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Check List of Best Selling 
Technical Books 


COSMETICS, SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY. The editorial 
board of this ~~ xe cosmetic work is made up of 
H. D. Goulden, G. Klarmann, and Edward Sagarin, 
executive editor. ie is in five parts: I, Scope of Cosmetics 
(80 pages); II, Toilet Preparations (812 pages containing 
800 ~_ III, Manufacture and Technology (214 
pages); Physiological Considerations (92 pages); plus 
preface eis complete index. The sixty-five experts who 
contributed, are a “who's who” of cosmetic chemists in 
the United States and Canada. 1433 pages. Illustrated. 
Price $27.50. 


HENLEY’S 20TH CENTURY BOOK OF FORMULAS, PROCESSES, 
TRADE SECRETS—REVISED, ENLARGED EDITION. Manufactur- 
ers, chemists and others call HENLEY’S the most valu- 
able book of its kind. Nearly 10,000 formulas, processes, 
trade secrets. It contains formulas for nearly everything 
imaginable; new ways of doing things; technical process; 
so-called trade secrets. It has helped thousands make 
more from their present business and professions. A 
single formula may be worth more than 100 times the 
price of the book. Over 900 pages, completely indexed, 
cloth binding, $5.25 postpaid. 


INTERNATIONAL ENCYCLOPEDIA OF COSMETIC MATERIAL 
TRADE NAMES. By Maison G. deNavarre, brings you ref- 
erence data you will turn to const: untly . . . the most 
complete listing of all the materials of the world used 
in cosmetic manufacture including quick concise 
descriptions of approximately 4,000 materials . . . the 
names and addresses of the suppliers . . . and a very 
useful cross-index of the materials and their uses. You 
will use it when seeking new materials, or substitutes for 
those you may now be using. 400 pages. Price $7.50. 


HANDBOOK OF COSMETIC MATERIALS. (Their Properties, 
Uses, and Toxic and Dermatologic Actions). By Leon 
Greenburg and David Lester. Contains alphabetical list- 
ing, with frequent cross references, of information on 
approximately 1,000 substances. For each compound 
gives: formula (including collateral names), properties, 
toxic action, dermatological action. Exhaustive bibliog- 
raphy. Essential for manufacturing chemists, cosmetic 
industry, dermatologists, allergists. 467 pages. Price 
$13.50. 


THE HANDBOOK OF SOLVENTS. By Leopold Scheflan and 
Morris Jacobs. The most useful work of its kind today. 
Part I covers theoretical aspects and practical attributes 
such as solvent action, solvent power, evaporation and 
evaporation rates. In Part II the physical constants of 
over 2700 liquid compounds are tabulated for easy com- 
parison. 728 pages. Illustrated. Price $12.00. 





AMERICAN PERFUMER, Book Dept. 
418 N. Austin Blvd., Oak Park, Illinois 


[] COSMETICS, SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY. — $27.50 
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TRADE NAMES. — $7.50 


[] HANDBOOK OF COSMETIC MATERIALS. — $13.50 
[] THE HANDBOOK OF SOLVENTS. — $12.00 
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to exactly neutralize 1,000 milligrams of the fatty acid. 

For commercial operations, we may substitute 
pounds for milligrams so that a fatty acid with an 
Acid Value of 230 would require 230 pounds of an- 
hydrous potassium hydroxide for each 1,000 pounds 
of fatty acid, or 23 pounds of anhydrous potassium 
hydroxide for each 100 pounds of fatty acid. 

When employing an alkaline base other than potas- 
sium hydroxide as the neutralizing component, the 
conversion factor to determine the amount of base 
required is a simple factor of its combining power or 
equivalent weight in relation to that of potassium 
hydroxide. For example, the same fatty acid fraction 
with an acid number of 230 would require 40/56.1 
of 230 pounds of anhydrous sodium hydroxide for 
each 1,000 pounds of fatty acid and 149.2/56.1 of 230 
pounds of triethanolamine for each 1,000 pounds of 
fatty acid. Most fatty acid suppliers will also oblige 
by supplying the actual Acid Value for each lot of 
fatty acids delivered, thereby eliminating the need 
on the part of the formulator to determine this value. 


Determining acid value 


However, if the formulator prefers to determine 
this figure in his own laboratory, one word of caution 
should be mentioned here in reference to proper 
sampling techniques, especially when sampling fatty 
acid fractions with melting points above room tem- 
perature. The component fatty acids of a given dis- 
tilled fatty acid fraction will have a tendency to 
fractionally crystallize in the container as it cools 
after filling. Consequently, if the drum is sampled 
from the top of the container rather than in a manner 
whereby a true cross-section of the contents is ob- 
tained, the Acid Value thus obtained may not be 
representative of the whole. 


Assured samples important 


The best method to insure that the sample taken 
is representative of the whole is to melt the contents 
in a suitable hot room facility, agitate the contents, 
and then sample. The additional time taken at this 
point to guarantee an accurate sample will often avoid 
inaccuracies and non-uniformity in the formulated 
product with subsequent rejections or total loss of an 
entire batch. 


Summary 

From the relative merits of natural fats versus fat- 
ty acids as soap forming bases for specialty cosmetic 
items the factors of selection and simplicity definte- 
ly favor the use of the latter. The cost factor that 
favors natural fats is diminished by a more rapid 
turnover of equipment time when simple neutraliza- 
tion rather than soap boiling is employed. 

The deterring corrosive action of fatty acids can 
be avoided by proper handling techniques or by the 
installation of corrosion resistant material handling 
equipment which usually offers a quick return on the 
investment through utility savings and increased pro- 
duction capacity. Consideration of all the factors in- 
volved in selecting the raw material to be employed 
as a soap forming base in the batch manufacture of 
cosmetics definitely seems to swing the balance in 
favor of the use of fatty acids rather than natural fats. 
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Syndets Versus Soap 





For Dry Cleaning 


by A. DavipsoHN 


ae RECENT YEARS the dry-cleaning industry has be- 
come a very important market for the detergent 
industry. Not only has there been a steady increase 
in the number and size of dry-cleaning establishments, 
but the dry-cleaning industry has also undergone 
considerable changes with regard to the technical 
status of equipment and processing. 

In the same manner as the modern laundry in- 
dustry, the dry-cleaning industry has used current 
developments in machinery and detergents to im- 
prove the efficiency of the dry-cleaning process. 

The detergent chemist and manufacturer must keep 
in mind the special conditions in a dry-cleaning es- 
tablishment for which he is to supply detergents. 
It is necessary to know, if the dry-cleaning system 
employed is based on filtration, distillation, or combi- 
nations of both. Furthermore, it is important to know 
which type of solvent is used. 

Thus, it is important to give some basic facts of 
the dry-cleaning solvents. The following table gives 
the properties of the solvents used in dry-cleaning: 





Carbon- | Trich'ore- | Perchioro- | Stoddard Solvent 
tetrachloride | ethylene | ethylene | ASTM Specification 
Specific gravity 20° 1.59 1.46 | 1.62 generally between 
0.75 - 0.81 
Boiling point or 169.7° F 188.4° F 250.2 300 - 410° F 


boiling range 
Latent heat of 
vaporization at 84.2 103.0 90.0 ca. 110 - 120 


boiling point Btu/ib Btu/ib Btu/Ib Btu/Ib 
Allowable concen- 50 parts 200 ppm | 200 ppm 500 ppm 
tration for 8 hour per million in air |} inair in air 
exposure in air } 


100° F (minimum) 
“Tag” 








Flash point 





Stated in simplified terms, the modern dry-cleaning 
process is basically a kind of solvent extraction of 
garments. Water and dry-cleaning detergent are add- 
ed to enhance the soil-removal efficiency of the proc- 
ess for solvent-insoluble dirt. Usually the solvent is 
regenerated by filtration and finally by redistillation. 

Before going into details on the composition of 
various dry-cleaning detergents, we have to discuss 
the actual purpose of the dry-cleaning detergent. The 
solvent for dry-cleaning acts as a solvent for the ma- 
terial to be removed from the garment, i.e. the fatty 
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soil. It is not possible to draw a parallel with wet- 
laundering process, where the water does not act as 
an actual solvent, but as a carrier for solubilized, 
emulsified, or otherwise dispersed soil. Only a small 
fraction of the soil encountered during laundering is 
water-soluble. Still, the water in wet-laundering is the 
carrier for the total soil to be removed. 

Oily soil and dirt is most difficult to remove during 
wet-laundering, and here the detergent has its most 
difficult task. In dry-cleaning this type of soil is most 
easily removed by the solvent. The dry-cleaning de- 
tergent takes over the task to disperse and remove the 
soil which is only dispersible in water. For this pur- 
pose a certain percentage of water must be dispersed, 
or better still solubilized, within the dry-cleaning solv- 
ent. From this it becomes clear that the dry-cleaning 
agent has the double task to disperse or solubilize 
water within the solvent, and to disperse the solvent- 
insoluble dirt within this small amount of water in 
the solvent. 

It also becomes clear from the above that only a 
detergent which will fulfill this task without interfer- 
ing with the process itself will come into considera- 
tion. Unfortunately, soap does not fulfill this task in 
the same manner as a properly compounded syndet. 
Especially where filtration is carried out during the 
regeneration of the solvent, soap tends to form a gel 
in presence of water. This gel tends to clog the filter. 
Furthermore, as soon as a gel has formed, it tends 
to settle within the solvent, or at least it will cease 
acting as a detergent and water dispersant. Further- 
more, in the case of chlorinated solvents, traces of 
split-off acid will destroy the soap, making it inactive. 

This sensitivity of soap against acids also occurs— 
to a smaller extent—within hydrocarbon solvents, 
where lower-molecular acids within the soil will cause 
this splitting. To overcome this disadvantage, one 
would have to adjust the pH constantly, and even 
then other difficulties occur because the action of the 
soap is very easily affected by an overstepping of pH 
in the alkaline direction. 

This disadvantage is not encountered with syndets, 
and led to the replacement of detergents based on 
soap by those based on syndets especially in chlorinat- 
ed solvents. However, soap still keeps its place as a 
spotting agent in combination with solvents. The sub- 
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ject of spotting agents will be discussed later on in 
this article. 

The actual composition of dry-cleaning agents is 
based mostly on the syndet dissolved within a solvent, 
to make it easily and quickly soluble within the dry- 
cleaning solvent. Syndets used for dry-cleaning deter- 
gents comprise practically all three types of syndet, 
namely: anionic, non-ionic and cationic syndets. Com- 
binations of anionic and non-ionic syndets, as well as 
combinations of non-ionic and cationic, are also used. 
However, anionic and cationic syndets should never 
be used together. This is, of course, self-evident, as 
those two types would counteract each other. 

It is therefore important, too, that the dry-cleaner 
does not mix different types of dry-cleaning deter- 
gents into a kind of “private cocktail”. Not only are 
anionic and cationic syndets incompatible, but also 
most dry-cleaning syndets are compounded in such 
a manner that, even in the case of detergents based 
on principally compatible syndets, their physical be- 
haviour might be negatively affected by mixing several 
detergents together. This is not difficult to understand, 
considering the rather complicated physico-chemical 
structure of the detergent-within-the-solvent system, 
where solubilization, dispersion, and many other fac- 
tors are easily upset by improper compounding of 
detergents. 

It is also important to keep in mind which type 
of solvent is used. In case of chlorinated solvents, 
solubility of the dry-cleaning soap or detergent is 
easier accomplished, and also the solubilization of 
water within the solvent is much easier. This is not 
difficult to understand, taking into account the strong 
polar structure of the chlorinated hydrocarbon. On 
the other: hand, petroleum solvents are practically 
non-polar, and it is thus much more difficult to pre- 
pare dry-cleaning detergents not only soluble in the 
solvent, but also able to solubilize water within the 
solvent. 

To give some examples of different dry-cleaning 
detergents, we will start with some formulas for dry- 
cleaning soap. It was found that “coupling solvents” 
are well suited for this type of product. These “cou- 
pling solvents” serve the double purpose of making 
the product more easily soluble and also increasing 
its water solubilization power. Very good “coupling 

solvents” are methyl-cyclo-hexanol and pine oil, both 
characterized by an OH-group bound to a cyclic hy- 
drocarbon. 


Formula | 

10 parts oleic acid are dissolved in 
410 parts methyl cyclo-hexanol. This mixture _ is 
brought to a pH of 7.5-8.2 with 20° ammonia solu- 
tion. 
Methyl cyclo-hexanol may be replaced partly or total- 
ly by pine oil. This formula is rather expensive. Of 
course, the product may be sold already diluted with 
Stoddard solvent. 

This dry-cleaning soap is suitable for use in petro- 
leum solvents. 


If a dry-cleaning soap is to be used in chlorinated 
solvents, the following formula provides a workable 
basis: (if the chlorinated solvent is constantly checked 
for split off hydrochloric acid. ) 
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Formula 2 
10 parts oleic acid are dissolved in 
cyclo-hexanol. This mixture is brought to a pH of 
7.5-8.2 with 20° ammonia solution. 

Again, neutralization is carried out with 20% ammo- 

nia solution to bring the pH to a somewhat higher 
degree, namely 8.5. It is also possible to replace the 
ammonia solution by monoethanolamin (ca. 8-9 parts ) 

Again, as in the case of Formula 1 for petroleum solv- 
ents, the product may be diluted with chlorinated 

hydrocarbon. 

Once more it must be pointed out that soap-based 
dry-cleaning detergents are not so well suited, espe- 
cially if a “charged” system is used, i.e. a high per- 
centage of dry-cleaning detergents. There will be a 
tendency of filter clogging. 

For use in chlorinated solvents, non-ionic syndets 
of the ethoxylated alkyl-phenol type have been used 
as such or prediluted with chlorinated solvents. How- 
ever, these non-ionic syndets are generally not freely 
soluble (especially in percentages encountered in dry 
cleaning) in petroleum solvents. Some special types, 
however, are on the market which are soluble in 
petroleum solvents, and might thus be used in this 
type of dry-cleaning bath. 

Generally there is a tendency to use compound 
syndets for dry-cleaning detergents. Especially for 
flammable petroleum solvents the presence of anion- 
ic soap or syndet helps to prevent dangerous static 
electricity. 

Very effective are combinations of non-ionic syndets 
with alkyl-aryl-sulfonates neutralized with mixtures 
of alkyl-amines and ethanolamines. As starting mate- 
rial for this type of anionic syndet the modern SOs 
produced alkyl-benzene-sulfonic acid is particularly 
suitable. This type of sulfonic acid contains only 
traces of free uncombined sulfuric acid. (1) Neutral- 
ization is carried out in situ within the solvent (similar 
to the neutraliation of oleic acid in formulas 1 and 2). 

By adjusting the proportion of alkyl-amine and 
ethanolamine used to neutralize the alkyl-benzene- 
sulfonic acid, one can easily modify the hydrophobe 
or hydrophile property of the fina! product. More 
alkyl-amine increases the hydrophobe properties, but 
on the other hand raises the solubility in petroleum 
solvents. More ethanolamine usually decreases the 
solubility in petroleum solvents, but improves the 
water solubilization power. Generally, for chlorinated 
solvents little or no alkyl-amines are used, whereas 
for petroleum solvents alkyl-amine is important. How- 
ever, one should always try to use just enough alkyl- 
amine to have the product soluble in petroleum 
solvents, as the ethanolamine-neutralized alkyl-ben- 
zene-sulfonate is a better detergent. 

In order to facilitate formulations on the basis of 
SOs-sulfonated alkyl-benzene, the figures for neutral- 
izing AB-S with various alkyl-amines and ethanol- 
amines are given, as follows: 

To neutralize 100 parts AB-S (SOs-produced ), use: 
{7 parts triethanolamine 
34 parts diethanolamine 
20 parts monoethanolamine 
23.5 parts butyl-amine (n, —or iso.—) 
19 parts propyl-amine (n,—or iso.—) 
These are, of course, average figures. Small variations 
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depending on the AB-sulfonic acid and the purity 
of the amines have to be taken into account. The 
following basic formulas will make the principle of 
this type of dry-cleaning-detergent formulation clear: 


Formula 3 (for use in petroleum solvents) 
100. parts AB-sulfonic acid (SOs-produced) are dis- 
solved in 
300 parts petroleum solvent. 
6 parts of n-butyl-amine, and subsequently 
24-25 parts diethanolamine are added. 
pH adjusted to 7 either by DEA or AB-S, 
Additions of non-ionic syndets are also possible. In 
this case a petroleum-soluble ethoxylated alkyl-phenol 
compound is recommended. (e.g. 20 parts of Triton- 
X-45). 
Formula 4 (for use in chlorinated solvents) 


100 parts of AB-sulfonic acid (SOs-produced) are 
dissolved in 

300 parts perchloroethylene. 

34 parts diethanolamine are added, and the pH ad- 
justed to 7. 

In case additions of non-ionic syndets are wanted, 
the choice is much greater than in the case of dry- 
cleaning agents for petroleum solvents. Practically all 
types of ethoxylated alkyl-phenols or ethoxylated fatty 
alcohols are suitable for use in chlorinated solvents. 

In both formulas, 3 and 4, a part of the solvent 
used may be replaced by pine oil, to give a deo- 
dorant effect. 

Other components, such as the dialkyl-succinic es- 
ter sulfates (trade name “Aerosol”) and the sorbitol- 
derived syndets (trade names “Spans” and “Tweens” ) 
are useful for dry-cleaning compounds. 

The use of pine oil for compounding dry-cleaning 
agents was already mentioned as “coupling agent”. 
However, the addition of pine oil will serve another 
useful purpose: it acts as a disinfectant and deodorant 
as well, a fact of particular importance for woolen 
garments. 

It must also be mentioned that perfumes (of low 
volatility, i.e. with a high boiling point) are also use- 
ful components for dry-cleaning detergents. Very of- 
ten garments tend to have a characteristic unpleasant 
odor after dry-cleaning. Of course, this can be pre- 
vented by very careful treatment of the solvent used. 
However, even perfumes serve a useful purpose with- 
in a dry-cleaning compound, giving the garment a 
fresh and pleasant note. Of course, such perfume 
must not be too strong, so as to overpower scent 
and perfumes used as cosmetics. 

Such additions of disinfectant and perfume are, of 
course, not fully effective if the dry-cleaning agent 
containing them is rinsed out by a subsequent solvent 
rinsing. In this case, the deodorants etc. will have 
to be added to the rinsing solvent. 

Now a new system of dry-cleaning agents might, 
to a certain extent, mean a come-back of the soap. 
The author has made some experiments, by which 
fatty acids, (e.g. oleic acid) either alone or in con- 
junction with syndets, are added to the dry-cleaning 
solvent. Neutralizing agents (e.g. ammonia, ethanola- 
mines ) are dissolved in the water to be added to the 
solvent. 
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By this method a kind of in situ soap formation is 
obtained within the dry-cleaning bath. Solubilization 
of water is made easier, and additional detergent 
effects are obtained. 

Further, the new type of SO3-produced AB-sulfon- 
ic acid (s.a.) can also be used. This type of AB-S 
if used in small quantities, is practically non-corrosive 
within the solvent. As soon as the pH is adjusted to 
8, the AB-sulfonic acid is neutralized; there is no 
danger of reverse hydrolyzation with AB-S, so that 
there will be no free un-neutralized AB-S left over. 
This system is still in a stage of research. However, 
it seems likely that interesting results will be obtained. 

As for spotting agents, soap retains an important 
place for this type of product. Products based on sap- 
onification of fatty acids with ammonia seem to be 
well suited for spotting purposes. The reason is easy 
to understand: after its action has been done, the 
soap is split into fatty acids and the ammonia evapo- 
rates. Thus only the fatty acid remains, and is easily 
rinsed out with solvent. In most cases rinsing is not 
necessary, as the amount of fatty acid is so small that 
it does no harm. But even those traces of fatty acid 
can be eliminated by using tale as an absorptive 
agent. By replacing ammonia with morpholine, a more 
effective soap is obtained. In this case, too, the soap 
is split, and the morpholine evaporates, although 
somewhat slower than ammonia. 


Formula 5 

5 parts oleic acid are dissolved in 

100 parts benzene, xylene, or methyl cyclo-hexanol. 
To this solution 

3 parts of 20% ammonia solution in 

50 parts water 
are added under stirring. A milky solvent emulsion 
is obtained, which is used undiluted on collars ete. 


Formula 6 
10 parts of oleic acid are dissolved in 
70 parts hygh-aromatic solvent. 

2.5 parts morpholine 
are added under constant stirring. A clear solution 
is obtained, which forms an emulsion on dilution 
with water. 

Use of this formula is the same as with Formula 5. 
If there is difficulty obtaining a clear solution, add 
small amounts of pine oil. 

With chlorinated solvents, syndets are preferable 
because on prolonged storage traces of hydrochloric 
acid split off from the solvent and tend to destroy 
the soap. Formula 4 may also form a useful basis for 
a spotting fluid. In this case higher dilution with 
the chlorinated solvent is recommended. 

Such spotting fluids may be used as they are, fur- 
ther diluted with solvent, or diluted with water to 
form an emulsion. 

Very simple spotting compounds may also be pro 
duced by dissolving a non-ionic syndet—especially 
ethoxylated alkyl-phenols or fatty alcohols—in aromat- 
ic solvents. 10-15% syndet in the solvent will give 
very good emulsions on dilution with water. 


1. A. Davidsohn, Soap & Chemical Specialties in print (1961 
A. Davidsohn, Seifen-Ole-Fette-Wachse, 86, 853-857, (1960 
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John R. Gilman, Jr. came to John 
H. Breck, Inc., Springfield, Mass. in 
1947. He was appointed director of 
publicity two years later. The follow- 
ing year he was made assistant ad- 
vertising manager, a post which he 
held for five years. 

In 1955 Gilman was named director 
of new products. The following year, 
he was promoted to technical director 
and has headed this company activity 
ever since. The producer of hair preparations is well- 
known throughout the industry, due in part to Gilman’s 
work, 


Is there a place for SOAP 


by Joun R. Girman, Jr. 
Technical Director 

John H. Breck, Inc. 
Springfield, Mass. 


T HE USE OF soap to achieve body cleanliness is 
uniquely human and sociological progress is, even 
today, closely related to the increasing use of soap 
or soap products. The repeal of the soap tax in Eng- 
land in 1853 heralded the emergence of a middle 
class from a poverty characterized chiefly by dirty, 
unsanitary conditions. Today, the importance of clean- 
liness to a modern society is attested by the presence 
of large business organizations owing their existence 
to the fulfillment of this universal need. 

Originally, hair shampoos were formulated entirely 
from soaps blended to meet the distinctive problems 
encountered in cleaning hair; later, additives were 
developed to improve the over-all cosmetic results. 

In general, skillfully formulated soap shampoos 
were very satisfactory, especially in soft water; but 
in hard water areas the diminished cleaning action 
of the soap and the deposition of soap curds in the 
hair severely restricted the widespread use of soap 
shampoos. 

Following the introduction of synthetic detergents 
the problem of the effectiveness of a shampoo in 
hard water was largely mitigated. Moreover, the 
large variety of synthetic detergents allowed new pos- 
sibilities for shampoo formulations and a whole new 
era of shampoo technology was initiated. 

Of the many preparations used to beautify hair, 
today shampoos rank first in sales, capturing over 
twice the annual dollar volume achieved by any other 
type of hair preparation. Only two other cosmetic 
preparations enjoy a larger dollar volume—dentifric- 
es and toilet soaps. Undoubtedly, these three items 
are the largest selling beauty preparations because 
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in shampoos? 


their principal function is to clean and cleaning 
is a basic requisite for beautification. 

Although shampoos, at first, were primarily cleans- 
ing preparations, they were soon developed into ba- 
sic cosmetic preparations for the hair. Today, lead- 
ing shampoos not only clean hair, they leave hair 
soft, lustrous and manageable. Special shampoos are 
sold for dry hair, for oily hair, for normal hair, for 
dandruff, for tinted and bleached hair. There are 
also special non-stinging shampoos recommended for 
use in washing the hair of babies and children. 

Looking ahead we can anticipate that this trend 
will continue. Thus the important consideration in 
the design of a modern shampoo formulation is to 
fulfill not only the special cleaning problem of hair, 
but to achieve an ever-increasing cosmetic advan- 
tage. 

Although it is generally stated that most shampoos 
satisfactorily clean hair, a closer study of the problem 
of cleaning hair reveals that the process is enormous- 
ly complicated and must be more rigorously defined. 
As an approach to this cleaning problem, it is impor- 
tant to identify the types of “soil” which accumulate 
in the hair and on the scalp. 

A healthy head of hair (female) averages about 
120,000 hairs which together with the scalp present a 
surface area to be cleaned of approximately 30,000 
cm*, about twice as great as the entire skin of the 
body. 

Also, the fibrous structure and physical arrange- 
ment of hair causes it to act as a trap or net which 
readily accumulates dust and dirt from the environ- 
ment. This trapping action is greatly accentuated by 
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the retentive properties of the lipid layer covering 
the surface of individual hairs. 
“Soil” in the hair also originates from the scalp, 

the appendages of the scalp and from the surface 
of the hair itself. The scalp, like other epithelial sur- 
faces, continuously exfoliates, depositing keratin scales 
in quantities ranging from normal physiological 
amounts to pathologically excessive amounts as in 
severe dandruff. Unlike the situation elsewhere on 
the body, these scales are not released to the environ- 
ment but remain enmeshed in the hair. 

The secretions of the sebaceous and sweat glands 
of the scalp accumulate in the hair and at least some 
part of this accumulation must be periodically re- 
moved. The precise composition of the secretion of 
these glands is not known but it consists of oils, fats, 
waxes, proteins, amino acids, salts and possibly, par- 
ticulate cellular debris. It is likely (but not certain) 
that this secretion serves a real purpose in maintain- 
ing the cosmetic appearance of the hair, in which case 
complete removal by a shampoo might be undesir- 
able, whereas selective removal would be preferable. 

The hair itself possesses a surface layer of rather 
delicate microscopic scales and it is likely that indi- 
vidual scales or fragments of scales are normally 
detached by abrasion and contribute to accumulated 
hair dirt. 

The widespread use of many kinds of hair prepara- 
tions by American women has created a new cleaning 
problem for shampoos. Some of these hair prepara- 
tions may leave a residue that must be removed 
by the shampoo. Certain others, for example, hair 
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tints, must remain unaltered and undisturbed by the 
shampoo. Thus a shampoo must selectively remove 
only undesirable surface materials and allow _pre- 
ferred materials to remain in place. 

This is certainly a unique and difficult assignment 
for a cleaning product! 
The cosmetic functions of a shampoo 

In the present rapidly developing state of the cos- 
metic art, the concept of the optimal shampoo is 
changing continuously. This has come about mainly 
because it is now accepted that a shampoo is not 
simply a cleaning agent. Rather, a shampoo is the 
basis of a complex cosmetic treatment designed to 
contribute significantly to the health and beauty of 
hair. Certainly, the hair must be left “soft, lustrous 
and manageable” but it is now evident that a shampoo 
must offer much more. In fact, it is the effectiveness 
of a shampoo as a cosmetic that will ultimately de- 
termine its success. 


Cosmetic aspects of shampoos 

It is difficult to describe in technical language the 
various factors which may act together to make the 
hair beautiful. However, we can set out some basic 
criteria which may serve as a guide for the evalua- 
tion and development of a superior shampoo. 

Health Healthy hair is a prerequisite for 
beautiful hair and the regular use of a quality sham- 
poo will certainly make a significant contribution to 
the health of the hair. It is essential that the shampoo 
remove cellular debris and degraded lipid and _pro- 
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tein material which may encourage bacterial growth. 
As hair grows out from the scalp it loses all power 
of self-repair and in this respect is unlike most other 
surfaces of the body. During the “life-time” of a sin- 
gle hair it may be subjected to many minor damages 
which can ultimately seriously affect the distal end 
of the hair. Also, the sensitivity of the hair to dam- 
age is increased during the shampoo process because 
of the unavoidable swelling due to water which oc- 
curs at a time when the hair is being manipulated. 


Lustre .. . . Lustre is the visual result of a complex 
interplay of light on the hair. Light is reflected from 
the lipid layer covering the hair shaft and from the 
surface of the hair shaft itself. Variations in the thick- 
ness of the lipid layer produces optical interference 
effects which give rise to the desirable “sheen” of 
hair. Light is also refracted by the hair shaft since it 
is semi-transparent and also has a lens-like curvature. 

Color ... . The color of hair is intensified and the 
attractiveness of the natural variation in color is em- 
phasized when the dulling “dirt” film is removed by 
the shampoo. 


Manageability . . . . Manageability is one of the 
most important aspects of hair beautification. A sham- 
poo must either selectively remove undesirable por- 
tions of the natural lipid layer or must replace this 
layer by a built-in conditioner. Additional factors 
such as entrapped degraded lipids and protein ma- 
terial under the margins of the scales on the surface 
of the hair undoubtedly affects hair softness, resil- 
iency and flexibility. Excessive “drying” of hair by 
a shampoo may permit the accumulation of static 
charges causing the individual hairs to be mutually 
repellant. This so-called “fly-away” prevents satisfac- 
tory placement of the hair after shampooing. 


Odor . . . . Perfumes are usually blended into a 
shampoo formula but there is some question about 
the desirability in a shampoo if they are likely to 
persist in the hair. Clean, unperfumed hair itself has 
an attractive odor . . . and in any case, the individual 
may wish to make his own choice of perfume. 

There are, of course, many other cosmetic consid- 
erations important in formulating a shampoo. The 
point to be emphasized here is that the detergents 
used cannot be selected only on the basis of proper- 
ties such as lather, cleaning power, etc. A shampoo 
is a complex mixture of substances which must be 
blended in terms of their ability to work together 
to achieve an over-all integrated cosmetic result. 
Soaps and synthetic detergents 

The long and continuing controversy of “soap vs. 
syndet” has not succeeded in abolishing the use of 
either or a combination of both where the application, 
not the argument, was the deciding factor. Soap has 
been used throughout a large part of the history of 
man and consequently, has earned a secure place 
as a “safe” and inexpensive detergent. Also, soap is 
an excellent base for a shampoo and effectively cleans 
hair with a minimum possibility of damage. Possibly 
since soap is a “natural” product originating from 
animal and vegetable sources, it may possess unde- 
fined and unique properties which make it especial- 
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ly suitable as a cleaning and cosmetic agent for 
human hair. 

The most obvious initial advantage of syndets to 
the field of cosmetics was their effectiveness in hard 
water where an all-soap shampoo left a precipitate, 
difficult to rinse, especially from hair. Also, the large 
number and variety of syndets now available allows 
the cosmetic chemist greater flexibility in designing 
a shampoo. 

In the near future it is not likely that soft water 
will become widely available in the United States. 
For this reason, among others therefore, an all-soap 
shampoo would not be completely satisfactory for na- 
tion-wide distribution. On the other hand, an all- 
syndet shampoo would fail to utilize the many ad- 
vantages claimed for soap. Consequently, the cosmet- 
ic chemist has achieved the best performing shampoo 
by skillfully blending combinations of soaps and mix- 
tures of syndets. 

The choice of a particular soap and syndet blend 
is determined not only by the intrinsic detergent 
activity and cosmetic potential of these materials but 
also by the way they interact with additives incorpo- 
rated in the shampoo to obtain specific cosmetic ef- 
fects. 

A shampoo must accomplish an unusually complex 
cleaning task and do so without damaging the sensi- 
tive structures of the hair, and scalp. It must also 
impart certain cosmetic qualities to the hair and it 
may be expected that each newly-developed sham- 
poo will be superior in this respect. 

Although much remains to be learned about the 
design of the ideal shampoo, it appears at the pres- 
ent time that soap will continue to find an important 
place in the formulation of a high quality shampoo. 

Some formulations, representative of the general 
categories referred to above, have been taken from 
the literature and are presented below: 


Coconut Oil 14! 
Olive Oil 7 
Caustic Potash 50° Bé 10 
Water 69 
Color & Perf. q-s. 
Emery Dist Coconut Fatty Acids 29.6 
Caustic Potash (100% ) 7.9 
Water & Perf. 62.5 
Coconut Oil Fatty Acids 425 
Oleic Acid 56 
Propylene Glycol 55 
Triethanolamine 58 
Water & Perfume 633 
Coconut Oil Fatty Acids 42" 
Oleic Acid 56 
Propylene Glycol 55 
Triethanolamine 58 
Tergitol NPX 23 
Water & Perfume 610 


1 The Chemistry and Manufacture of Cosmetics; D. Van Nostrand 
Company; Maison G. De Navarre; Pg. 418 

2 Fatty Acids and Liquid Soaps; Tech. Bulletin No. 21; Emery Indus- 
tries, Inc. 

3 Emulsions and Detergents—Ninth Edition; Union Carbide Corp.; Pg. 
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1958 


Toiletries Industry Growing at Increasing 
Pace ... Up over 50% in Four Years 


Final revised figures from the last census 
of manufacturers document the phenome- 
nal increase the industry has experienced 
over the last few years. 


Ithough the number of companies increased, the 

disproportionate increase of manufacturing es- 
tablishments, particularly those of a larger size, in- 
dicates that the bulk of the increased business is 
accounted for by more branch plants and bigger 
companies rather than primarily through many new 
companies in the business. 

An increase of all employees at a higher rate than 
production workers may indicate a higher proportion 
of technical staffs and probably sales staffs also. 

Among the main classifications, the increases ranged 
from 35°; for Shaving Preparations and Perfumes, 
Toilet Waters and Colognes, through 45% and 55% 
for Hair Preparations, Manicure Preparations, Creams 
and Deodorants, to 70% and over for Lotions, Pow- 
ders, and Lip Preparations. Increases of over 100% 
were registered by Rouges and Bath Salts, Oils, and 
Bubble Baths. The largest increase, of course, was 
in Mascara and Eye Shadow which was up over 
600%. 

For the industry as a whole, New Jersey continues 
to be the state with the largest production followed 
by New York, Minnesota, Illinois and California. New 
York leads in the production of Perfumes, Toilet 
Waters and Colognes while Illinois produces the 
largest amount of Hair Preparations. 


March, 1961 























1954 1958 


The bulk of the business is done by plants em- 
ploying over 100 persons. The amount of sales per 
employee varies from $20,000 or less for the smallest 
plants, to over $45,000 for the largest plants. Sales 
per employee do not increase evenly by plant size, 
however, because of the effects of the companies with 
retail organizations and also, somewhat by the price 
ranges of the products. 
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SHAVING PREPARATIONS UP 35.7% TO $74,944,000 


Soap Base, Lather cream $28,397,000 
Non-Soap, Brushless 11,031,000 
After Shave Lotions 27,836,000 
Other 12,680,000 
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Hand Lot! Cosmetic Oils up 6.0% 








LOTIONS UP 68.8% TO $71,244,000 


Suntan (including oils) 8,515,000 
Cosmetic oils (including baby) 6,821,000 
Hand Lotions 36,825,000 
Other 19,083,000 











CREAMS UP 55.0% TO $65,350,000 








Cleansing Cream 24,221,000 
Foundation Cream 6,829,000 
Lubricating Cream 19,803,000 
Other 14,497,000 
9.3" 
uf yoiet YP 
Face a\cy 
vp 4.8% 
pact 
Liquid ial 
POWDERS UP 75.4% TO $97,610,000 
Talcum and toilet powder 44,806,000 
Face powder 22,139,000 
Liquid & compact wet application 13,369,000 
Other 17,296,000 


LIP PREPARATIONS UP 87.4% TO $44,432,000 
MASCARA AND EYE SHADOW UP 610% TO $10,235,000 
ROUGES (NOT LIP) UP 129% TO $4,709,000 
MANICURING PREPARATIONS UP 42.2% TO $18,521,000 


BATH SALTS, BATH OILS & BUBBLE BATH UP 107% TO 
$11,632,000 
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All graphs cover period 1954-1958 
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DENTIFRICES UP 51.2% TO $197,833,000 














Toothpaste 156,712,000 
Mouthwashes 21,941,000 
Denture Cleaner 6,257,000 
Other 12,923,000 
3.5% 
Liavid uP 7 
Cream down 18.0% 
DEODORANTS UP 56.0% TO $54,809,000 
Liquid 23,332,000 
Cream 15,165,000 
Other 16,312,000 
oh 
a e 
> ° 
12° 
ve 
ese 2 8° 
3 ° 
a" os UP ‘ 
mpoe 18.7% 
oe = Detergent Shampoos UP 
HAIR PREPARATIONS UP 43.2% TO $315,795,000 
Soap Shampoos 27,391,000 
Detergent Shampoos 68,710,000 
Hair Tonics 22,856,000 
Home Wave Kits 43,692,000 
Hair Dressing 36,104,000 
Hair Dyes, Rinses, Tints 32,162,000 
Wave Set Preparations 34,845,000 
Other 50,035,000 














PERFUMES, TOILET WATER AND COLOGNES 
UP 34.3% TO $103,449,000 


Perfume oil mixtures and blends 24,572,000 
Perfumes (liquid and solid) 17,854,000 
Toilet water and cologne 58,048,000 
Other 2,975,000 
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Entire Toilet Goods Industry 


New England 
Middle Atlantic 
New York 
New Jersey 
Pennsylvania 
East North Central 
Ohio 
Indiana 
Michigan 
Illinois 
Wisconsin 
West North Central 
Missouri 
Minnesota 
Other States 
South Atlantic 
East South Central 
West South Central 
Mountain 
Pacific 
California 


i Geographical Distribution of Production 





No. of 
employees 


1,666 


7,012 
8,119 
750 


1,327 
105 
223 

4,337 
202 


655 
1,201 
263 
696 
366 
299 
59 


2,151 


Average 
plant size 


$1,930,000 


850,000 
5,730,000 
1,140,000 


2,620,000 
240,000 
163,000 

2,450,000 
870,000 


309,000 
6,850,000 
1,840,000 

390,000 

271,000 

148,000 

138,000 


580,000 


% of 
National 
Production 
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Larger State Centers of Production 


By Types of Products 
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Shaving Preparations Perfumes, Toilet Water | 
§& Colognes | 
0 
Value of / of Value of % of | 
shipments U. S. . 
New J $40,291,000 53.5° Saeeee Ss 
mea gob, New York $45,587,000 44.0°. | 
Illinois 8,532,000 11.4 
New Jersey 32,275,000 31.2 | 
New York 4,203,000 5.6 “oe 
California 1.709.000 23 Ilinois 14,165,000 13.7 
= , California 6,375,000 6.2 
= . ‘Hai p . Other Cosmetics | 
aur Preparations & Toilet Preparations | 
Value of % of Value of % of 
_ shipments U. S. shipments U. S 
Illinois $59,817,000 19.0 New Jersey $152,097,000 36.8". | 
New York 53,055,000 16.8 Illinois 66,912,000 16.2 | 
Minnesota 51,395,000 16.4 New York 66,767,000 16.1 
New Jersey 48,169,000 15.3 California 35,163,000 8.5 
California 11,086,000 3.5 Connecticut 34,678,000 8.4 
Pennsylvania 7,215,000 2.3 Pennsylvania 8,312,000 1.9 


en 
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Plants 
employing 


under 5 
5-9 
10 - 19 
20 - 49 
50 - 99 

100 - 249 

250 - 499 

500 - 999 

over 1000 

All Plants 


Profile of Industry by Plant Size 


No. of 
employees 


729 
713 
1,009 
2,407 
2,767 
5,538 
7,249 
5,375 
3,677 
29,464 


$ 


Value of 
shipments 


12,577,000 
14,449,000 
20,721,000 
50,283,000 
87,138,000 
173,453,000 


324,800,000 
245,016,000 


130,724,000 


1,059,161,000 


Average 
shipments 
per plant 


$ 32,800 
134,000 
276,000 
653,000 

2,230,000 

5,100,000 

16,250,000 
30,600,000 
43,600,000 

1,420,000 


Average 
shipments 
per employee 


$ 17,300 
20,300 
20,500 
20,900 
31,500 
31,300 
44,800 
45,600 
35,500 
36,000 


Channels of Retail Distribution of Toiletries” 


Ltd. 
Price 
Variety 
Stores 


Chain 


& 


Independent 
Drug Stores 


26.8 
27.1 
28.6 
29.3 
29.4 
30.2 
32.0 
34.5 
36.0 
37.0 


Dept. & 
Specialty 
Stores 


18.1 
19.2 
20.6 
21.6 
22.3 
22.5 
22.1 
22.0 
25.5 
27.0 
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House 
to 
House 


20.5 
20.0 
19.7 
19.6 
20.0 
19.4 
18.3 
17.5 
16.2 
14.0 


8.4 
7.9 
7.3 
7.2 
7.3 
7.5 
8.4 
8.5 
10.0 
11.0 


All 
Other 
Outlets 


3.3 
3.5 
3.5 
3.2 
3.1] 
3.3 
3.7 
3.5 
3.8 
4.9 


*From T.G.A. Bulletin +3354 
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COVER-ODORS 
FOR INDUSTRIAL USES 


For: Adhesives, Disinfectants, Inks—Printing « 


Lithographing 


Insecticides, Lacquers, Pain! 


Petroleum by-products, Sprays, Varnishes a 


Waxes 


COVER ODOR A.D.H. No. 200 (A) 


Oil Bouquet “Cash” 
No. 2411 

Oil Jasmin No. 613 

Oil Mimose No. 615 

Imitation Geranium § 

Elon Tibet Savon No. 12 


AEROSOL 
BOUQUETS 


Mint Bouquet No. 3121 
Apple Blossom No. 3122 
Oil Sweet Pea No. 3123 
Oil Wistorio Ne. 3124 


EUGENOL TECHNICAL (1) 
FLORATYL BOUQUET No. 1009 (1) 
COVER ODOR N-2 (PE) 

COVER ODOR N-22 (PE) 

COVER ODOR G No. 1954 (A) 
COVER ODOR G.R. No. 27 (PE) SPE mination Geronigm 
COVER ODOR J.W. No. 2404 (W) Ne. 24 
NUTRALCO No. 350 (IN) Oil Fougere No. 300 
COVER ODOR 0.B. No. 1714 (1) 


Oil Gardenia No. 3125 
Oil Bouquet E.T. No. 3126 


COVER ODORS 


Alpunod A 
Alpunod B 
Alpunod G 


Special Cover Odors 
for industricl uses. 


LIQUID SOAPS 
Gil Honeysuckle No. 61 
Oil Mint No. 523 

Oil Narcissus No. 614 





COVER 
COVER 
COVER 
COVER 
COVER 
COVER 
COVER 
COVER 
COVER 
COVER 


ODOR 
ODOR 
ODOR 
ODOR 
ODOR 
ODOR 
ODOR 
ODOR 
ODOR 
ODOR 


N-43 (1) 
N-4 (1) (PE) 

P. No. 1954 (S) 

P.C. No. 3127 (S) 
P.D. No. 250 (P) 
R.C. No. 604 (PE) 
SASS. No. 1954 (A) 
ST. No. 275 (P) 
W.A.S. No. 300 (W) 
W.P. No. 400 (W) 


RUBBER DEODORANT No. 56 
A-Adhesives, D-Disinfectants, |-inks, IN- Insecticides 


SHAMPOO ODORS 

Oil Bouquet Apple 
Blossom No. 8240 

Oil Bouquet Almond 
No. 8262 

Oil Clover No. 888 

Oil Bouquet H.O. 
No. 8267 

Oil Bouquet M. No. 55 

Oil Bouquet Norcissus 
No. 55 

Oil Bouquet Wild Rose 
No. 55 

Cil Bouquet TV No. 55 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: VAN NEST AVE. (Box 12), NEW YORK 62, N. Y. CHICA 
ATLANTA + BOSTON + CINCINNATI * DALLAS + DETROIT + MINNEAPOLIS + NEW ORLEANS + ST. LOUIS + SAN FRANCISCO 


Florasynth Labs. «(Canada Ltd.)—Montreal « Toronto « Vancouver « Winnipeg—aAgts. & Dist. in Mexico: Drogueria & Farmacia Mex. S.A. Mexico 1, D.F. 
Sh ENN WU oe ie VP 
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“Write en your 
company letterhead 
for ovr descriptive 

Cover-Odor 
monograph.” 


PARA BLOCKS 


Oil Apple Blossom 
No. 4314 
Oil Lilee No. 4315 
Oil Nercissus No. 4316 
Oil Rose No. 4317 
Pine Bouquet No. 4318 
Bouquet R.G. No. 4139 
Bouquet C.R. No. 4140 
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Conley to address N. Y. Chapter 
Ladies Night Meeting 

Annual Ladies Night for the New York chapter of 
SCC has been scheduled for April 12, and Dr. Ver- 
onica L. Conley will address the group. 

Dr. Conley, who is director of the department of 
Nursing of the American Medical Association, will 
tell what nurses and doctors’ wives think about cos- 
metic advertising. 


Bradshaw tells New York chapter 
histochemistry has not kept pace 

M. Bradshaw, research histochemist, New York 
City, told New York Society of Cosmetic Chemists 
recently that histochemistry has not kept pace with 
the other sciences in this field. 

Sudan Black B, since its introduction, has been 
widely used for the histochemical demonstration of 
lipid. And according to Bradshaw, its superiority over 
other dyes has been amply demonstrated. When 
formalin-fixed frozen sections are placed in a solution 
of 70% alcohol saturated with Sudan Black B, the 
lipid is stained because it is able to extract the dye. 
The dye is more soluble in lipid than it is in the 
alcohol. If the dye could be brought through the liv- 
ing skin it should be absorbed by the lipids in the cell. 

The study was supported by grants from N. I. 
Malmstrom & Co. and Malmstrom Chemical Corp. 


News of the Societies of Cosmetic Chemists 





SCC sets date, papers 
for semi-annual spring meeting 


Members of the Society of Cosmetic Chemists will 
convene May 12 at Hotel Biltmore, New York City 
for their semi-annual spring meeting. 

Program chairman Morris J. Root has set up papers 
covering the contribution of the chemical engineer, 
organic chemist, analytical chemist, pharmaceutical 
chemist, inorganic chemist, physical chemist, and bi- 
ological chemist to the cosmetic industry. In addition 
to a paper on each of the foregoing, there will be 
one on the physical and chemical properties of shellac 
and its derivatives. 

Walter Wynne, chairman of the arrangements com- 
mittee is handling advance registrations. Address the 
Society at 2 East 63rd St., New York 21, N. Y. 


Brown to tell Chicago chapter 
how to select and identify creative chemists 


Dr. Alfred E. Brown, president and director of re- 
search, Harris Research Laboratories, Washington, 
D. C., will speak at the April 11 meeting. 

Because of the current concern over the so-called 
lag in scientific creativity in this country, Dr. Brown’s 
discussion of methods used to select and_ identify 
creative scientists (particularly chemists) promises to 
be thought-provoking and stimulating. Also Brown 
will tell ways research laboratories can induce re- 
search workers to achieve maximum potential. 
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PRODUCED by the FIRS 


Refined 1s0PROPYL OLEATE 


59 BEEKMAN STREET, NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 


Telephone: BEEKMAN 3-3162—3163— 3164 
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ROPYL ESTERS 


For“/he COSMETIC INDUSTRY 


T SPECIALIST 










isopropy. MYRISTATE 
isopropy. PALMITATE 
isopropy. STEARATE 










Cable: PARSONOILS, NEW YORK 
DISTRIBUTION POINTS AND AGENTS IM ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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The truly non-irritating and non-allergenic 
surfactants for the human body.... 


Basic to the formulation of consumer shampoos, 
creams, lotions, hair cream rinses, skin cleansers, liquid 
soaps, detergent bars and impregnated pads for dry wash- 


ing, etc. 


The MIRANOL amphoteric surfactants offer signifi- 
cant advantages to cosmetic formulations. They foam in- 
stantly and profusely and have outstanding skin and hair 
conditioning properties. Their range of compatibilities is 


unlimited and the MIRANOLS are stable over the entire pH 


range. 


The MIRANOL amphoterics are non-irritating and 
have no eye sting. They are non-sensitizing according to the 


repeated Insult Test. 


We invite you to consult with our technical staff 


relative to your specific product problem. 














SHAMPOO—BABY: ADULT: MEDICATED 
IMPREGNATED PADS FOR DRY SKIN CLEANSERS | “AIR CREAM RINSES 
WASHING 
Miranol C2M Conc. — 














DERMATOLOGICAL TEST RESULTS ARE AVAILABLE UPON REQUEST. 


*Covered by United States and foreign patents 


CHEMICAL. COMPANY, INC. 


277 COIT STREET se IRVINGTON, NEW JERSEY 
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Soap 


1—Christian Dior 

A deluxe version of the “Miss Dior” spray is being mer- 
chandised in a slender, silver-plated cylinder. A companion 
product, a gift and refill spray, packed in a plasticized gray 
cylinder may be used by itself or for refilling the deluxe con- 
tainer. The deluxe spray retails for $15.00 and the gift and 
refill spray is $7.00. Both Eau de Toilette products were in- 
troduced March Ist through exclusive stores. 


2—Houbigant 
Chantilly, Quelques Fleurs and Flatterie fragrances are being 
packaged by Houbigant in one and one-half ounce pastel bot- 
tles in a colorful gift carton for Mother's Day selling. The spray 
Eau de Toilette Mist will retail for $2.50 plus tax. 


3—John H. Breck 


John H. Breck is now offering its Banish Dandruff Treatment 
Shampoo in cream form in two and four ounce tubes. Banish 
has previously been available only in liquid form. The new 
package is a white opaque polyethylene tube printed in black 
and red, framed in a gold border. Both sizes are packed in open 
face, gold foil cartons which maintain good product visibility 
and allow horizontal stacking. 


4—AR-EX Products 


AR-EX Products Company has announced the addition of 
Moisture Lotion to its line of hypo-allergenic cosmetics. The 
dry skin moisturizer is reported safe for sensitive or allergic 
skins and effective for use on all skins. The two-ounce bottle 
is packaged in a clear acetate cylinder and two types, scented 
and unscented, each retail for $2.50 plus tax. 


5—Allen B. Wrisley 
Complexion Treatment Soaps designed to overcome specific 
skin problems have been introduced by Allan B. Wrisley Com- 
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pany. Three formulas, each containing lecithin, have been 
compounded to help dry, oily and sensitive skin. The soap is 
packaged three cakes to a box and a self-display carton holds 
five each of the dry and snsitive skin soaps and two boxes of 
the soap for oily skin. An individual box retails for $1.50. 


6—Shulton, Inc. 

A self-service display carton is being used by Shulton, Inc. 
for its Old Spice Line. The navy-blue display holds 72 items 
packed in proportion to their rate of sales. Featured in the 
container are Old Spice After Shave Lotion, Stick Deodorant, 
Body Talcum and Pro-Electric. Artwork with the “Brisk as 7 
an ocean breeze” slogan and product illustrations tops the 
display piece. 





7—Helene Curtis 


Lanolin Creme Shampoo is again being offered by Helene 
Curtis at a fifty cent reduction in price. This once-a-year promo- 
tion will be featured on a three-tier display unit holding one 
dozen jars of the shampoo which will carry red bands im- 
printed “Sale $1.39—Save 50¢”. The display carton will fea- 
ture a striking pink stacking card headlining the 50¢ saving 
ind showing a girl using the product. 


8—Toni 


June first is the date set for the debut of a Toni promotion 
which will include a booklet of fashions designed for Miss 
America of 1951, Nancy Anne Fleming, and an offer of a free 
McCall's pattern for any one of the eight outfits illustrated. A 
tie-in with the home permanent wave kit will be eight  hair- 
stvles worn by Miss America and setting instructions for each. 
All the hairstyles will be based on a Toni home permanent 
wave. Intensive network and spot TV together with print ad- 
vertising will launch the promotion this spring. 
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adds sales magic 
to your products 


TWO TONE MASKED FINISH GOLD PEAK DECOR 








PNelolit-toMioMeltiam ol-teltibiti Matlitige Mm @el>) Miemelh7- 
Zell am olaelei tla melelel-leo ME tell-. Mele) el-1e], 

PN celielo(- Mm slul-telleli-1h Mm iseliu mmol Lam Lalle [01 
lM tiold MET -1(-letlolil Mim ticlileleigeMtaa(-1 Miceli 
10MM to 24MM. Also available with our 
own Exquisite, Ambassador, and Fantasy 
Bottles in sizes from | dram to 4 oz., in 


Ni felalelolaeMe)+l-1aMal-l@ @hel@my lili elceloh mr taa(-) 


We Invite Your Inquiries for Samples and Prices 


Your Product Deserves 
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Applied to our black or white plastic clo- 
sures to give your product more eye appeal! 

Available immediately in 13MM to 24MM 
on any shape cap — including the ever- 
popular Futura design — from Richford’s 
unique “in stock selections.” In Standard 
and Spillproof styles, ‘Gold Peak’’ closures 
are the perfect companion for our complete 
line of Fantasy, Ambassador, Square, Ex- 
quisite and Round Bottles. 





Executive Offices and Plant 
3618 Oceanside Rd., Oceanside, N. Y. 


Showrooms 
Empire State Bidg., 350 5th Ave., N. Y., N. Y. 
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New Products 


New laboratory furniture 
has drawer-cupboard storage 

Two new units have been added 
to the Fisher line of laboratory furni- 


baked-on resin. Shelves adjust over a 
20” range in 4%” increments. Drawers 
have ball-bearing rollers inside the 
channels, and are equipped with 
safety catches. 





ture. Each has generous drawer and Aeetiiis in & onl & abla eels 
cupboard facilities, and blends with and in either stainless-steel. Formica. 
line, as or Kemrock top, the units are 36” 
high x 22” deep. 

The smaller model has a 32” draw- 
er under the working top, for burets, 
condensers, etc.; three smaller draw- 
ers 15” wide. The cupboard is 15” 
x Se" = SF". 

The other model has two 2” draw- 
ers just below the working level; 
four 5” x 21” drawers on the left side; 
and 21” x 21” cupboard. Fisher Scien- 
tific Co. 


components in the 
interchangeable direct- 


other 
standardized 
from-stock units. 

Constructed of heavy-gauge steel 
(Bonderized,) the units are finished 
with four coats of chemical-resistant, 





put together, in about five minutes. 

The unit will handle any viscosity 
of liquid, from water to semi-paste. 
It uses the force of the fluids to pro- 
duce the sound waves. 

The unit, indicated as Rapisonic 
Mark V, is mounted on a_ portable 
‘ , base, and is available in variety of 
Sonic homogenizer works fast, sizes ranging from pilot-plant model 
disassembles quick with 2 to 4 gpm capacity to 15-20 
gpm capacity. Each is equipped with 
220 /440, 60 cycle, 3-phase, enclosed 
explosion-proof motor, V-belt drive 
and non-sparking casters. Sonic Engi- 
neering Corporation. 


Clean-up time has been reduced on 
“quick-strip” sonic homogenizer, emul- 
sifier. The machine offers easy access 
to every part in contact with the 
liquid, and can be taken apart, or 








for UNIFORM PURITY 
UNIFORM TEXTURE 
N UNIFORM WHITENESS 


VEO, BOOKS 


THE CHEMISTRY OF 
THE TERPENES 


By A. R. Pinver, University of Wales 






<> 
> 
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This book was written to fill a real need for an 
adequate, systematic, and up-to-date coverage— 
and to serve as a bridge between the general 
organic chemistry textbooks and highly ad- 
vanced reference works. Particular stress is laid 
on the reactions involved in degradation and 
synthesis, chemical transformations, and some of 
the more recent developments in stereochemistry 
and biosynthesis. Verbiage has been reduced by 
the use of flow sheets for many degradations and 
syntheses. Mono-, sesqui, and diterpenes are 
treated in somewhat more detail than the more 
complex terpenes, although the more important 
aspects of these last are included. 





Experimental data and prac- 
tical manufacturing experience of over 
100 years’ specialization in beeswax and beeswax 
compounds are at your service without cost or 
obligation. Write about your beeswax problems to 
WILL & BAUMER CANDLE CO.., INC., Syracuse, 
N. Y. Est. 1855 Dept. AP 


Spermaceti—Ceresine —Red Oil—Yellow Beeswax —Composition 
Waxes — Stearic Acid — Hydistear 


1961 223 pages $8.00 
SEND NOW FOR YOUR ON-APPROVAL COPY 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc. 
440 Park Avenue South, New York 16, N. Y. 
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for Penetration 


ACETULAN® 


spreading and penetrating emol- 
lient...leaves soft after-feel on 


skin and hair 

ACETULAN is a 100% active liquid fraction of 

acetylated lanolin alcohols with remarkable spread- 

ing, penetrating, lubricating and solubility charac- 

teristics. This low-viscosity emollient fluid, made by 

our exclusive process, actually seems to disappear 

into skin and hair. It imparts persistent hydrophobic 

films with excellent softening and conditioning 

properties. 

ACETULAN’s superior penetrating and emollient 

properties plus its ability to prevent viscosity changes 

in emulsions make it an extremely beneficial com- 

ponent of many products. The following illustrate 

ACETULAN’s versatility in various applications: 

* spreading agent and emollient for creams, lotions 
and baby products 

* co-solvent and plasticizer for aerosol hair sprays 
and make-up 

¢ lubricant and compressing aid for talc and 
powders 

¢ non-volatile solvent for many antiseptics and for 
sebum in acne preparations 

¢ forms persistent films for sunscreens 

¢ for hypo-allergenic cosmetics and specialties 


Complete technical data, samples, and 
suggested formulas are available from our 
research laboratories. 
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Brit. Patent No. 838,913: Aerosol Shave Cream Packages 
—based on low soap concs. relatively free from usual tri- 
ethanolamine soaps. Colgate-Palmolive Co. 18.11.57 as 
35887 /57, clg. 28.11.56 (Germ.). 


An aerosol shave cream package comprises a valve 
controlled pressure-tight container containing a liquefied 
propellant gas and a shave cream. This cream comprises 
an aqueous soap solution with a total content of less 
than 4% by weight of alkali metal, ammonium or alkyla- 
mine soaps, or soaps of primary or secondary alkanola- 
mines, the content of triethanolamine soaps (if present) 
being in minor proportion based on the total soap content. 
Low soap concentrations are more favourable for soften- 
ing the hair than the high concentrations usually em- 
ployed, a soap concentration between 1% and 3% ap- 
pearing to be the most favourable. Alkali metal soaps 
are especially effective at low concentrations, which is 


Let WW nialery manufactur your 


| PRIVATE LABE 


A CENTURY OF EXPERIENCE IS BEHIND YOU 
Fine soap and toiletry items — made to our time-tested 
formulas or your own prescription. Distinctively packaged 
under your brand name. Priced for profit because of our huge 
production facilities. Phone or write today. 
Allen B. Wrisley Company 
</o Private Brand Division 6801 W. 65th Street, Chicago 38, I Ii. 





SOAPS AND 
TOILETRIES 





Distillers of essential oils of outstanding quality. 
Exclusive American agents for genuine 


MYSORE 
SANDALWOOD OIL 


R. D. WEBB & CO., INC. Main Office: Linden, New Jersey 
Branches: Cos Cob, Conn.; Chicago; Los Angeles 
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not the case with triethanolamine soaps. This may be 
attributed to the stronger tendency of triethanolamine 
soaps to micelle aggregation as well as particularly to 
their greater molecular diameter and the greater diam- 
eter of their cation, rendering the penetration of the 
triethanolamine soaps through the cuticula more diff- 
cult. Mono- and diethanolamine soaps on the other hand 
again show a dependence of the cutting resistance on 
the concentration of the soap solution, even though to a 
lower extent. A similar dependence exists for alkylamine 
soaps. For obtaining a good gliding of the blade, and 
for stability of the lather, suitably 0.5% —3% of a potas- 
sium, ammonium or alkanolamine polyacrylate are em- 
ployed, the molecular weight of polyacrylic acid being 
preferably between 100,000 and 200,000. Thru Derwent 
Organic Patents Bull., 196, Gp. 5, p. 9 (1960). 


Hair Treating Preparations. Brit. 824,429. 2.12. 1959. 
Maryland Devices, Inc. U.S.A. 

Refers to hair treating preparations containing a kera- 
tin-reducing agent which has been found useful in the 
waving or depilation of hair. It includes a package con- 
taining a keratin-reducing agent which has been found 
useful in the waving or depilation of hair. It includes 
a package containing a keratin-reducing agent under the 
pressure of an inert gas, from which package the prepa- 





e PURE WHITE 
e EXTRA QUALITY 
e ABSOLUTELY PURE 


e ABOVE U. 5S. P. 
STANDARDS 






Serving the Trade for 109 Years 
THEODOR LEONHARD WAX CO., INC. 


HALEDON, PATERSON 


fsperis sa 


March, 1961 


@ Samples will gladly be sent 
on request—at no obligation 


NEW JERSEY 
Western Distributor: A. C. Drury & Co., 219 E. North Water St., Chicago, Ill. 





ration can be expelled in a cream-like consistency utiliz- 
ing the inert gas as a propellant. Such preparations are 
claimed not to degrade through chemical reaction, not 
to develop any disagreeable odour, and the suggested 
package is convenient from the preparations, permitting 
them to be expelled therefrom at the desire of the user 
in a cream like consistency without foaming and free 


from gas bubbles. Thru S.P.C., XXXIII, No. 7, p. 716. 


Brit. Patent No. 840,399: Improved Shampoo Leaf—com- 
prising high wet strength paper coated on one or both 
surfaces with a detergent comprising an ammonium salt 
of a sulphated fatty alcohol. County Labs. Ltd. 10.12.58 
as 908/58, clg. 9.1.58 (Add. to 790,492 (GB). 

An improved shampoo leaf comprises a sheet of paper 
of high wet strength carrying on one or both faces as a 
detergent, a surface coating of one or more ammonium 
salts of sulphated fatty alcohols having 10-18 C atoms 
in the molecule, the detergent adhering to the paper 
without flaking off and the shampoo leaf being such 
that it can be rubbed on a user’s head without the 
paper disintegrating. The preferred detergent is the 
ammonium salt of the sulphated lauryl alcohol or the 
ammonium salt of the sulphuric acid esters of narrow 
cut alcohols derived from coconut or palm kernel oils. 
Patent Specn. 790,492 specifically describes non-sapona- 


NOW OVER FAT TTBIOS CHEMICALS 


Including 


ALL NEW & RARE 
RAW MATERIALS 





For Perfumes & Flavors 
SYNTHETIC & NATURAL 


Ask for our new complete catalogue 


Sa OL QMO"ULS, onc. 


17 West 60th St.. New York 23, N.Y 
Plaza 7-8171 
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for Unsaturation 





POLYLAN® 
and 
RICILAN: 


Unsaturates with Remarkable 
Penetration and Emollient Effects 


POLYLAN and THE RICILANS are completely 
new formulating materials for the cosmetic chemist. 
They are 100% active glyceride-free liquid waxes 
with unusual emollient, penetrating and spreading 
properties. 


POLYLAN is the unique polyunsaturated ester of 
selected lanolin alcohols and the essential fatty acid, 
linoleic. In POLYLAN a high level of beneficial un- 
saturation has been achieved (lodine no. 120) with- 
out sacrificing stability. 


THE RICILANS are polymeric unsaturated hy- 
droxy esters of selected lanolin alcohol and castor 
oil components. By balancing hydrophobic and hy- 
drophilic groups, the RICILANS gain valuable new 
properties, not present in the natural products used 
as starting materials. 

POLYLAN and RICILAN add emollient and con- 
ditioning effects as well as gloss, color enhancement 
and a soft waxy after-feel to products such as: 


* creams © lotions 
* treatment products 


¢ lipsticks ° aerosols 
¢ hair preparations 


Complete technical data, samples, and 
suggested formulas are available from our 
research Jaboratories. 
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ceous detergents which include water-sol. salts of sul- 
phated fatty alcohols. Thru Derwent Organic Patents 
Bull., 198, p. 5, p. 6 (1960). 


British Patent No. 839,805: Sprayable Compositions— 
hair sprays. Monsanto Chemical Co. 10.6.58 as 18489/58, 
clg. 10.6.57 (USA). 

Sprayable composition comprises a solution, in an an- 
hydrous alkanol contng. 1-4 C atoms of an alkyl ester of 
a copolymer of maleic anhydride and an olefin contng. 
2-4 C atoms, the copolymer having been esterified to 
the extent of 50-70% with an alkanol contng. 1-4 C 
atoms and, as a propellant therefor, a halogenated al- 
kane having 1-3 C atoms in the molecule. Example: 
Dissolve 1.5 parts of an ethyl half ester of a copolymer 
of ethylene and maleic anhydride having a molecular 
weight of substantially 25,000 in 30 parts of anhydrous 
ethanol. Place the solution in a pressure container fitted 
with a spray nozzle and pressurise the soln. with 70 
parts of a 50-50 mixture of richlorofluoromethane and 
dichlorodifluromethane. When sprayed on newly waved 
human hair, a thin transparent non-glossy film forms which 
holds the wave in place. The treated hair may be 
combed repeatedly without any evidence of flaking. On 
washing with warm water and soap or conventional 
shampoo preparations, the film dissolves quickly and 
completely. Thru Derwent Organic Patents Bull., 197, 
Gp. 5, p. 15 (1960). 


German Patent No. 1,083,503: Deodorant—containing as 
active ingredient a metal compounds of a 1:3-diketone. 
Vereinigte Papierwerke, Schickedanz & Co. 7.10.57 as 
30H.13/01 V132 24 B.E. pending 32008/58. 


New deodorant contains as active ingredient a com- 
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@ FDA approved for use in edible materials. 


@ Available in commercial quantities. 
Write for Technical Data Sheet 101 


Have you investigated Thiodipropionitrile 
as a selective solvent ? 


HALBY PRODUCTS CO.,Inc. 


WILMINGTON 99, DEL. 
Thioglycolic & Thiodipropionic Acids & Derivatives 
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@ EMULSIFIERS 


@ DETERGENTS 





the future symbol of broad dimensions 
in aerosol package design. Created 
through cooperative teamwork in 
every phase of manufacture .. . design 
— fabrication —finish — decoration — 


deivery, @ ABSORPTION BASES 


QD container specialists... have 
skill and integrity to create 






Creative 










Packaging with tomorrow in mind for Beauty 
by and Quality. 
| container specialists... have 
| Fa METAL NS | Osor facilities to give your 
\ “ABRICATIO container a custom finish. 
INC. 





container specialists...have 


panel hands to follow s FRAGRANCES 


production through to scheduled 
completion. 


Qiorine specialists...are 
ready to develop a practical, 
economical solution to your future 
Package Problem. 

Keep your eye on @ your future 
safeguard to creative aerosol con- 
tainers and accessories. 





Waterbury 
a 


@ SCIENTIFICALLY DEVELOPED 
Wi eta Fab Features: 
e A MODEL SHOP—where authentic scale models are made AND MANUFACTURED— 


SFOS Se Sa SPECIFICALLY FOR APPLICATION 


e ALL SIZE container packages and accessories. 


IN COSMETIC FORMULATIONS 


e ALL METALS~—stainless steel — aluminum— brass —steel. 


e ALL FINISHES — buffing — lacquering — enameling — silk 
screening—banding. 








e ACCESSORIES — largest selection of aerosol caps—bottle 
closures — flaconetts — perfume funnels, etc. 


Write to Dept. AP-3 Phone Plaza 4-4141 


for further information and samples. N p p 
Metai APT CHES. ncoucrs 


E’abrications... ™ 
202 Cherry Street - Waterbury, Conn. 





NEW JERSEY 
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for Solubilization 





SOLULAN® 


water and alcohol soluble lanolin 
derivatives...Jeave emollient films 
on skin and hair 


THE SOLULANS are 100% active emollient 
ethoxylated lanolin derivatives. Their unique chem- 
ical structure induces solubilization of many other- 
wise water-insoluble substances and, at the same 
time, adds valuable conditioning properties to cos- 
metics and pharmaceuticals. Only the SOLULANS 
provide this remarkable combination of effects. 
Although the SOLULANS are water soluble, they 
leave persistent emollient films which resist washing 
away. We have obtained this unusual property by 
giving them a hydrophobic toe-hold in the shape of 
lanolin sterols and/or acetyl groups. 


SUGGESTED APPLICATIONS 


¢ lotions and creams ¢ shampoos 

* aerosols * rinses 

* antiperspirants * cold waves 

¢ shaving ¢ hair dyes 
preparations ¢ other treatment 

¢ make-up preparations 


Complete technical data, samples, and 
suggested formulas are available from our 
research laboratories. 
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pound of a metal, preferably polyvalent, with a 1:3. 


diketone. It may be used in bandages, etc. by treating” 


the fibres or fibrous materials with the active compound. 
e.g. by impregnating, spraying, etc., and may also be 
used in creams, powders, liquids and soaps. Suitable 
metals are Cu, Ni, Co, Ca, Zr, Zn, Sn, Al, Cd. Ce. Be, 
Mg and Hg and the diketone an acetylacetone which 
may be substituted by optionally substituted alkyl, aryl 
or acyl groups. Typical compound is heptanedione zir- 
conate obtained from heptane dione and zirconium ace- 
tate. Thru Derwent Organic Patents Bull.. 197. Gp. 5, 
p. 6 (1960). 


Brit. Patent No. 840,366: New Soap Germicide—comprises 
3:4:5'-tribromosalicylanilide. Unilever Ltd. 3.12.58 as 
38950/58, clg. (two appl.) 5.12.57 (USA). 

It may be prepared by brominating salicylamide, pref. 
in aqs. acetic acid medium contng. 25-75% by. wt. of 
acetic acid and 75-25% of water, at 50-55°C. Alterna- 
tively the medium used may be water contng. an organ- 
ic surface active agent, suitably 99.9-98% water and 
0.1-2% of the surface active agent, bromination being 
effected at 50-65°C. Alkyl aryl sulphonates, alkyl sul- 
phates and aliphatic acyl aminoalkane sulphonates are 
suitable surface active agents. Cationic and nonionic sur- 
face active agents may also be used. An example de- 
scribes the preparation of a synthetic detergent bar 
contng. the germicide. Human skin washed with it ex- 
hibited a strong inhibitory effect against Micrococcus py- 
ogenus var. aureus. Thru Derwent Organic Patents Bull. 
198, Gp. 5, p. 6 (1960). 





Starting in This Issue 


INDUSTRY EVENTS CALENDAR .. . PAGE 86 











DEE oN TS 
Are your products up to the 





Today’s Ritter products are 
years ahead ...assuring your 
future in today’s markets. 
Your inquiries invited. 


F. RITTER & COMPANY 


Ritter International 

GENERAL OFFICES: 

4001 Goodwin Ave., Los Angeles 39, Calif. 
Plants in Los Angeles, Chicago, III., 

and Anaheim, California. 

BRANCHES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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.. NEWS AND EVENTS... NEWS AND 


Lancome Sales to push 
“Magie” symbols 


A sly snake and a bitten apple are 
the basis of Magie perfume advertis- 
ing which is appearing currently in 
the New Yorker, Town & Country, 
Vogue, Harper's Bazaar and Playbill. 
The “Garden of Eden” symbols are 
intended to increase consumer aware- 
ness of Magie. Lancome Sales Inc., 
New York City, is offering, through 
the ad, a free gift bottle of the fra- 
grance. 


Angelique appoints 
new advertising agency 


Angelique & Co., Inc., Wilton, Con- 
necticut, has appointed Wilson, 
Haight & Welch, Inc., Hartford, Con- 
necticut, to handle advertising and 
sales promotion of their line of per- 
fume and cosmetic products. Point- 
of-purchase material will tie-in with 
a national advertising program in 
Beauty Fashion, Vogue and Harper's 
Bazaar. 


Pine Green Lifebuoy 
goes national 


With a year’s successful test mar- 
keting behind it in Ohio, new Pine 
Green Lifebuoy is now being mar- 
keted nationally as the first quality 
pine scented soap at popular prices. 
Spot and network TV _ schedules 
along with extensive print advertis- 
ing will back up the introduction. 

Market tests indicated that sales 
gains were twice as great where Cor- 
al, White and Pine Green bars were 
offered compared with areas in 
which White and Pine Green only 
were marketed. Lever Brothers has, 


ESSENTIAL OILS ° 


Boisolene 
Jasmin de Provence B 
* Muguet Isoflor A 


* MUGUET ISOFLOR A 


therefore, dropped plans to substi- 
tute Pine Green for the familiar Cor- 
al Lifebuoy. 


Hudnut and Du Barry sales 
shifted by Warner-Lambert 


Richard Hudnut products will be 
sold and distributed through the War- 
ner-Lambert Products Division — in- 
stead of through the Richard Hudnut 
subsidiary after April first. At the 
same time the company has created 
the DuBarry Division to market all 
DuBarry beauty preparations and fra- 
grances, Ciro perfumes and fragrance 
preparations, and men’s grooming 
products under the Sportsman label. 
E. Lloyd Bernegger is president of 
the Warner-Lambert Products Divi- 
sion and Walter P. Kuenstler has 
been named executive vice president 
of the DuBarry Division. 


Leuders honors 
Dittrich and Noguera 


Alfred Dittrich and Berardo No- 
guera were recently admitted to the 
George Leuders & Company Twenty- 
Five Year Club and _ honored at 
luncheons attended by the 65 club 
members. The new members re- 
ceived gold wrist watches and gifts 
from officials and fellow employees. 


Les Parfums Jacques Fath 
forms American company 


Nicholas Baker has been appoint- 
ed director of the newly formed Les 
Parfums Jacques Fath in United 
States and Canada. Executive offices 
and showroom are located at 5 East 
57th Street. Other appointments in- 
clude Mrs. Roscella McQueen Light- 
ner, office manager; William F. Don- 


AROMATIC CHEMICALS ° 


Honeysuckle No. 500 
Jonquille lsoflor 
Tuberose Isoflor 


Cassie Isoflor 
Jasmin Fleurs D 
Rose d‘Orient No 1 


To capture the Spring mood and to 


say it with flowery notes, you will 
find a ready answer in our famous 
Muguvet Isoflor “A”. 
what difference it will make in any 
flower composition. 


160—5th Ave., New York 10, N. Y. e CHelsea 3-1937 


Try it and see 


egan, midwest sales manager; Alice 
Leeper, promotional representative 
for the west coast; William H. Rus- 
sell, representative; Jill Jessee, Inc., 
advertising and publicity agency. 
Four Jacques Fath fragrances are 
to be promoted: Canasta, Fath de 
Fath, Fath’s Love and Green Water 
A full advertising campaign is planned 
in fashion magazines for this fall. 


“Soap, Perfumery & Cosmetics” 
editor wins international prize 


F. V. Wells, consulting chemist and 
editor-in-chief of Soap, Perfumery & 


Cosmetics, London, England, has 


ta Pettet sey, 


4 





F. V. Wells, editor-in-chief of “Soap, Per- 
fumery & Cosmetics”, London, England, was 
awarded the “Giuliana Brambilla” prize in 
recognition of his role of educator of the 
industry through the medium of the technical 
press. 


been awarded the “Giuliana Bram- 
billa” prize for creative contributions 
to the cosmetological and dermato- 
logical fields. Wells is the fifth win- 
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Foam Stabilizers 
Foam Boosters / 
Emulsifiers / 
Thickeners 


/ 
Opacifiers , 
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/ 
For shampoos, rinses, creams 


For free literature describing products for 
your specific interest, write: 


Clintwood Chemical 
Company 
33 N. LaSalle St. 
Chicago 2, Illinois 














ner of the award which is sponsored 
by Laserson & Sabetay Company, La 
Garenne-Colombes, France. It was 
given to George Dumont, Burssellse 
in 1957, Dr. Paolo Rovesti, Milan in 
1958 and to Louis Schmuck, Paris in 
1959. Dr. H. C. Friedrich, Tubingen, 
Germany, won it last year. 

Wells is an active and honorary 
member of both European and Amer- 
ican cosmetic and perfumery socie- 
ties. He was the founder and _ first 
president of the Society of British 
Cosmetic Chemists. 


New officers at 
Beauty Counselors 

Four new officers have been elect- 
ed by the board of directors of Beau- 
ty Counselors, Inc., Grosse Pointe, 
Michigan. They are: Maison G. de- 
Navarre, vice president in charge of 
research and development, who is 
also editorial director of AMERICAN 
PeRFUMER; George A. Hagan, vice 
president in charge of operations; 
James G. Miller, assistant vice presi- 
dent in charge of purchasing; and 
Harry P. Walker, treasurer. 


Abrac appoints Compagnie-Parento 
A. Boake, Roberts & Co., Ltd., of 


London have appointed Compagnie 
Parento, Inc. of New York, as agents 


for the company’s line of Abrac pure 
perfumery chemicals. Compagnie-Pa- 
rento will represent the Aromatics Dj- 
vision of Abrac throughout the United 
States on specialty products, in addi- 
tion to their perfume chemicals. 





PERSONALITIES 





Oscar Kolin, vice president and di- 
rector of the international cosmetics 
firm of Helena Rubenstein, is co- 
chairman of the 1961 New York 
March of Dimes. 

Kolin will also serve as chairman 
tor the drive in the cosmetics indus- 
try. 


Isidore Bronfein is now senior re- 
search chemist at The Mennen Com- 
pany, Morristown, New Jersey. He 
has, since 1952, been working with 
cosmetic and toiletry formulation as 
chief chemist for two contract manu- 
facturers. Prior to that he worked in 
industrial chemistry for twelve vears 
with Roure Dupont, New York City. 


William Deitenbeck now fills the 
post of director of sales promotion for 
Viviane Woodard Cosmetics, Panora- 





George lL. Schultz (left), president of Shulton, Inc., presents a certificate of identification 
to Herman C. Nolen, president and chief executive officer of McKesson & Robbins, Inc. 
The certificate which identifies a wholesaler as a franchised distributor of Shulton toiletries 
was accepted by Mr. Nolen in behalf of those divisions of McKesson & Robbins which act 
in this capacity. Similar certificates have been issued by Shulton to all their franchised 
wholesale drug concerns. 
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ma City, California. He joined the 
national direct selling cosmetic firm 
last July as director of public rela- 


tions 


D. J. Olsen is new general manag- 
er, manufacturing at Lehn & Fink 
Products Corporation, New York City. 
He succeeds Edmund J. Dempsey, 
retired. In Toledo, Ohio, Robert E. 
Dickens is new general sales man- 
ager of the firm’s professional division, 
National Laboratories, Inc., a wholly- 
owned subsidiary. 


William Bryce Lorth is represent- 
ing the AR-EX (Chicago) line of 
hypo-allergenic cosmetics and derma- 
tological pharmaceuticals in Texas 
and Louisiana. 


John P. Gleason is manager of the 
Washington office, | Owens-Illinois 
Glass Company, 1627 K Street, N.W., 
succeeding Walter G. Thomas who 
retires after 33 vears with the com- 
pany. Gleason, who spent nine years 
as a special agent for the FBI and 
four years in the State Department 
foreign service, joined Owens-Illinois 
in 1950. 


K. J. Morray succeeds Thomas J. 
March as sales manager of the Sili- 
cone Products department of the Gen- 
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Waterford, 


eral Electric Company, 


New York. 


David M. Ward, recently named 
national manager of 
the toiletries division of Shulton, Inc., 
New York City, will serve as liaison 
between the toiletries and home 
products divisions. He joined Shulton 
in 1954 as a sales representative. 

At the firm’s new Memphis, Ten- 
nessee plant John T. Wilson takes 
over as southwest regional sales man- 
ager moving that office from its pre- 
vious headquarters in Dallas. 


assistant sales 


Charles E. O'Rourke is now prod- 
uct manager in new chemicals mar- 
keting for Union Carbide Chemicals 
Co, New York City. He will handle 


fine and food chemicals. 





David J. Smith, Jr. has joined the 
International Division of Chese- 
brough-Pond’s Inc. as vice president 
in charge of European operations. 
Mr. Smith, who was formerly direc- 
tor of sales and a director of Revlon 
International Companies, will make 
his headquarters in Geneva, Switzer- 
land. 





Paul general 


formerly 
manager of Christian Dior Perfumes | 
Corporation, has been elected presi- 

dent of the American company. Mr. 

Bremer has been with Christian Dior 

Perfumes since September 1958. 


Bremer, 


C. A. Bergman is new market man- 
ager of chemicals, General Dyestuff 
Company, Div. of General Aniline & 
Film Corp., New York City. 
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PRIME SOURCE™ FOR 


QUALITY AROMATICS 


RHODINOL PN 
VETIVERYL ACETATE 


and many other extra fine 
or newly developed 


CHEMICALS 
OILS 
RESINS 


WRITE FOR DETAILS 








CUSTOM PROCESSING 
TO YOUR 
SPECIFICATIONS 






ESSENTIAL OIL COMPANY 


NORTH BERGEN N 


%K produced by 





NICKSTADT-MOELLER, INC. 
Ridgefield, N. J. 


AN ASSBGOCIATEO COMPANY 
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INDUSTRY EVENTS 
CALENDAR 








April 10-13—National Packaging 
Exposition and Conference, Mc- 
Cormick Place, Chicago, Il. 


April 11—Chicago chapter of the 
Society of Cosmetic Chemists, 
Henricis restaurant, Merchandise 
Mart. Speaker: Dr. Alfred E. 
Brown, “Methods of Selecting 
Identifying and Stimulating Crea- 
tive Scientists.” Social Hour, 5:30; 
Dinner, 6:30; Meeting, 7:30. (see 
story on page 72 this issue. ) 

April 11—Chicago Perfumery, Soap 
and Extract Assoc., Inc., (Ladies 
Dinner Party) Furniture Club of 
America, 666 Lake Shore Drive, 


Chicago. 


April 12—New York Chapter of the 
Society of Cosmetic Chemists (An- 
nual Ladies Night). Speaker: Dr. 
Veronica L. Conley, “Observations 
among doctor's wives and nurses 
on attitudes to cosmetic advertis- 


ing.” (See story on page 72.) 


April 12—The Society of Cosmetic 
Chemists, Semi-annual Spring 
Meeting, Hotel Biltmore, New 
York City. (See story on page 72 
this issue. ) 

May 1-3—American Oil Chemists’ 
Society, 52nd Annual Meeting, 
Sheraton-Jefferson hotel, St. Louis. 


May 9-11—The Toilet Goods Asso. 
ciation (26th Annual Convention) 
Waldorf-Astoria hotel, New York 
City. 

May 23—Chicago Perfumery, Soap 
and Extract Association, Inc. (Par- 
Busters’ Golf Outing, River Forest 
Country Club, Elmhurst, II.) 


% CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING x 


POSITION WANTED 


COSMETIC CHEMIST, BS., with 

thorough background in the formula- 
tion of Negro Cosmetics. Will accept job 
offers or offers involving the sale of test- 
ed formulas. Box 6132, AMERICAN 
PERFUMER, 418 North Austin Blvd., 
Oak Park, Il. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


PARIS: Rent your mailing, receiving, 
forwarding Paris address, telephon- 
answering for business-personal service. 
Unlimited service. Free details. Ema- 
service 91 Rue Faubourg St., Denis. 
Paris, France. 
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ucts. 


| Perfumer 


its permanent professional staff. 


plateau with his current concern. 
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Formulation 


Experienced in formulation and evaluation of either 
toiletries, cosmetics, pharmaceuticals or related prod- 


Experienced in development of analytical proced- 
ures to investigate new materials and finished prod- 


| These openings will provide increased 
for the professional man who has reached a career 


G. E. Wermert 
Gillette Safety Razor Co. 
Gillette Park 
Boston 6, Mass. 











Experienced in fragrance evaluation, formula im- 
provement and quality control of compounds. 
Long associated with excellence in grooming, Gillette 
has entered the field of men’s toiletries and is expanding 


responsibility 


Send resume including salary requirements 
in complete confidence to: 


FOR SALE 


High class perfumery aromatic formulas 

for sale. Box 6133, AMERICAN PER- 
FUMER, 418 North Austin Blvd., Oak 
Park, Il. 





JERGENS LABORATORY 
EXPANSION MAKES OPPORTUNITIES 


For Cosmetic, Soap Chemists 

The Andrew Jergens Company, a leader in 
the toiletry and cosmetic field, has current 
openings for cosmetic and soap chemists of 
outstanding competence to help fulfill an 
expanded research program 

Modern, air-conditioned laboratory in head 
quarters’ plant now being doubled in size 
Interested persons are invited to send com 
plete resume in confidence to 


J. R. Lindquist, Director of Research 
The Andrew Jergens Co., Cinn. 14, Ohio 











american 
manufacturing 
agent 


WANTED 


A well known firm of Manufacturing Chem- 
ists in New Zealand require an agent in the 
United States to Manufacture and sell a very 
successful line of Medicated skin care prod- 
ucts. The line has been established in New 
Zealand for about eight years; the products 
have been remarkably successful and sales 
are still climbing. The demand has extended 
to Australia, The South Pacific Islands, includ- 
ing American Samoa and Tahiti. Negotiations 
are also under way for Singapore and the 
Far East 


The Governing Director will be in New York 
from the 24th of April for a few days, and 
desires to meet any interested parties. 


In first instance please apply to “Skin Care” 
addressed to this Journal. 


Write Box 6131, AMERICAN PERFUMER, 


358 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 
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PROFESSIONAL SERVICE 





LEBERCO LABORATORIES 
Irritation Studies—Sensitivity Tests 
Toxicity and Safety Tests on 
Shampoos—Cold Wave Lotions—All Cosmetics 
Pharmaceutical and Cosmetic Research 
Hormones Assays—Bacteriological Studies 


127 HAWTHORNE ST., ROSELLE PARK, N. J. 








WE BUY FOR CASH 
CLOSE-OUTS e SURPLUS 


Bottles e Caps e Jars e Con- 
tainers e Chemicals e¢ Closures 
Cosmetics of any Descriptions 


Also Business Small or Large 





UNIVERSAL OUTLET CO. 
1 E. 15th St. * New York 3, N.Y. 
Telephone Oregon 5-9444— 
Oregon 5-8568 





“L’ART de la PARFUMERIE par EXCELLENCE” 
And its Application to the Industry 


DR. JEAN JACQUES MARTINAT 
PERFUMER-CHEMIST CONSULTANT 


Whatever your problem may be: of a truly original crea- 
tion or, of a new interpretation of most successful Per- 
fumes per se. Or, of a more recent approach to Fragran- 
ces and Flavors for Cosmetics, Toilet Preparations, 
Pharmaceuticals or Foods, you may confidently discuss it 
with me on a unique professional level. 


Kindly Inquire 333 WEST 52ND STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
TEL. PLAZA 7-3861 














PAUL BEDOUKIAN, Ph.D. 
Consulting Perfume Chemist 
Creation or revision of fragrance formulas for 
the perfume, cosmetic, soap and allied industries. 
40 Ashley Road 


Hastings-on-Hudson, N. Y. Tel. Croton 1-4701 








») 2 
= Miniature Perfume Bottles 
‘ 
from \%& dram to 1% oz. 
Handmade Glass Novelties 
Miniature Glass Funnels 
SPECIAL ORDER WORK 
KENBURY GLASS WORKS 
— W. 14th 3 
New York ll, 














BIO-TOXICOLOGY LABORATORIES 


John Davis Paul, M.D., Memorial Laboratories) 


Second Generation of Continuing Service 
NORTH BROAD DIV. CHERRY HILL DIV. 
3112 North Broad St. 7703 Maple Ave. 
Phila. 32, Pa. Merchantville 8, N. J. 
BAldwin 5-1776 NOrmandy 5-1776 

- 


TOXICITY & APPLIED RESEARCH STUDIES 
(animal and human) 
Prompt replies to inquiries 


Toxicity studies initiated within 48 hours of written authorization 


GUARANTEED VIRGIN TESTING STOCK 








(We maintain our own breeding farms) 
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SEH HeHHH HH HE fe a 
SEND Free Data 


a 
FOR ‘ 
ON RESEARCH t 
] Services for YOU t 
The Science of Beauty (Cosmetics) 
|] Sensory Panels i 


Foster D. Snell, inc 


ONSULTING CHEMISTS «cr AL ENGINEERS 


WAtkins 4-8800 
Direct Dialing Area 212 





Aromatic Chemicals 
FOR PERFUMERY AND FLAVORS 


Iso Propyl Quinoline ¢ Isobuty!l Quinoline 
Ethyl Anthranilate e Butyl Anthranilate 


Linalyl Anthranilate ¢ Linalyl Isobutyrate 


Fairmount 


CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
136 Liberty St., N.Y. 6, N.Y. 


INC. 
¢ Plant: Nework, NJ. 








Wath fe 
A. CAVALLA, INC. 163 sy NEW YORK, KY. 








DIE AND LABEL COMPANY 
Cr0ealors o fine Labels, Tags and Packages 


154 WEST 14th STREET, NEW YORK 11, N.Y 
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Aerosol Techniques, Inc. 

Albright & Wilson Mfg. Ltd. 

Allied Chemical Corp., General 
Chemical Division 

American Aromatics 

American Cholestrol Products, 
Inc. 

American Lanolin Corp. 

Anchor Plastics Co. 

Anderson, Carl N. 

Aromatic Products, Inc. 
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Bedoukian, Dr. Paul 

Bertrand Freres 

Bios Laboratories, Inc. 

A. Boake, Roberts & Co., Ltd. 
Bopf Whittam Corp. 


Cameo Die & Label Co. 

Camilli Albert & LaLoue, Inc. 

Cavalla, Inc., A. 

Celluplastic Corporation 

Charabot & Co., Inc. 

Chauvet & Co., Pierre 

Chemo-Puro Mfg. Corp. 

Chimimport 

Chiris Co., Antoine 

Ciech, Ltd. 

Citrus & Allied Essential Oils 
Company 

Classified Advertisements 

Clintwood Chemical Co. 

Colgate-Palmolive Company 

Continential Filling Corp. 

Coutin Associates 

Croda, Inc. 


deLaire, Inc. Cover 
Descollonges, Inc. 

Deutsche Hydrierwerke, G.m.b.H. 
Dodge & Olcott, Inc. 

Dragoco, Inc. 

E. I. duPont de Nemours 

Duveen Soap Corp. 


Emulsol Chemical Corporation 
Ertel Engineering Corp. 
Esperis, s.a. 


Fairmount Chemical Co., Inc. 
Felton Chemical Co., Inc. 
Firmenich & Co. 

Fleuroma, Inc. 

Florasynth Laboratories 


Fritzsche Brothers, Inc. 


Geigy Industrial Chemicals 
General Aniline & Film Corp. 
Givaudan-Delawanna, Inc. 
Glycerine Producers’ Association 
Goldschmidt Chemical Corp. 


Halby Products Co. 

Heine & Company 
Heyden-Newport Chemical Co. 
Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc. 
Huisking & Co., Inc., Chas. L. 


International Flavors & 
Fragrances, Inc. 
Ising Corporation, C. E. 


Katz & Co., Dr. Alexander, 
Div. of F. Ritter & Co. 

Kenbury Glass Works 

Kessler Chemical Co., Inc. 

Knapp Products, Inc. 

Kohnstamm & Company 

Kolar Laboratories, Incorporated 


Lanaetex Products, Inc., The 
Lanitis Bros., Ltd. 

Lautier Fils, Inc. 

Leberco Laboratories 
Lehmann, J. M. 

Leonhard Wax Co., T. 
Lueders & Co., George 


Martinat, Dr. Jean Jacques 

Maywood Chemical Works, Div. of 
The Stephan Chemical Co. 

Metal Fabrication Inc. 

Miranol Chemical Co., The 

Monsanto Chemical Company 


Naarden 

Norda Essential Oil Co. 
North Broad Labs 

Noville Essential Oil Co., Inc. 


Cover 


Old Empire, Inc. 

Onyx Oil & Chemical Co. 
Frank Orlandi, Inc. 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co. 


Pace Incorporated 
Pacific Vegetable Oil Corp. 
Parento, Inc., Compagnie 


OF ADVERTISERS 


Parsons-Plymouth, Inc., M. W. 
Peerless Tube Co. 

Perry Bros., Inc. 

Penick & Co., S. B. 

PFW 

Polarome, Inc. 

Precision Valve Corp. 

Protean Chemical Corp. 

Pylam Products, Inc. 


Reheis Co., Inc. 

Rhodia, Inc. 

Richford Corp. 

Risdon Manufacturing Co., 
The 

R. I. T. A. Chemical Corp. 

Ritter & Co., F. 

Robeco Chemicals, Inc. 

Robinson Wagner Co., Inc. 

Rona Laboratories, Inc. 

Rose Oil Products Co. 

Roubechez, Inc. 

Roure-Dupont, Inc. 

Ruger Chemical Company, Inc. 


Cover 


Schimmel & Co., Inc. 

Scovill Mfg. Co. 

Shulton Inc., Fine Chemicals Div. 
Snell, Foster D. 

Stecker Chemicals, Inc. 

Stepan Chemical Co. 

Synfleur Scientific Labs, Inc. 
Syntomatic Corp. 


Thomasson of Pa., Inc. 
Tombarel Products Corp. 


George Uhe Co., Inc. 
Ungerer & Co. 
Universal Outlet Co. 


Vanderbilt Co., R. T. 

Van Dyk Company, Inc. 

Verley & Company, Albert 

Verona Aromatics, A Div. of 
Verona-Pharma Chemical Corp. 

Voisin Restaurant 


Webb & Co., Inc., R. D. 
Whittaker, Clark & Daniels 

John Wiley & Sons, Inc. 

Will & Baumer Candle Co., Inc. 
Wilson—Martin 

Allen B. Wrisley Co. 
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Renowned the world over for the finest perfume specialties, aromatic 


chemicals and fragrance creations for perfumes, soaps and cosmetics. 


Over 80 years of experience and outstanding achievements in research 


and creation at your disposal. 


* Telephone: CHickering 4-7455 


DE LAIRE, INC. 242 WEST 30 STREET, NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 









‘lo Give Your Product New Sates- Allure 


COMPLETE AEROSOL 


DISPENSERS sy 
RISDON 


For Purse, Table or Travel .., 


RISDON 
HANDI-MIST * 


in a Variety of Beautiful 
Finishes . . . Equipped with 
Risdon Quality Valves 

to Insure Customer-Keeping 
Performance . . . Dispensing 


Perfumes, Pharmaceuticals 


RISDON 
MINI-MIST ~ 


and other products. 


RISDON 
VANITI-MIST ° 


Refillable, 
lipstick-size 
dispenser holds 
250 to 300 
metered sprays. 


Refillable 
container with 
metered or 


non-metered spray 
valves in one 
ounce and two 
ounce stock sizes. 


For further information contact 


THE RISDON MANUFACTURING CO. 


AEROSOL DIVISION, 
NAUGATUCK, CONN. 
Branch Office: Chicago, Illinois 





